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HE work of this League has made considerable 
progress since the time of our last annual meeting. 
The importance of moral and civic education, in some 
form or other, has become more and more widely recog- 
nized, especially through the publication of the admirable 
‘Reports on Moral Instruction and Training,’’ edited by 
Professor Sadler, and through the influence of the first 
International Congress. The controversy turns now 
rather upon methods than upon the general principle; and 
it is becoming more and more apparent that the problem 
upon which we ought to concentrate our attention is that 
of the training of suitable teachers. It is satisfactory to 
know that the League has decided to take vigorous action 
in this direction. This is not a direction in which I can 
pretend to be able to give advice that would be of any 
value. I can only emphasize its importance, as I have 
done before, by calling attention to the difficulties that 
stand in the way of efficient moral teaching. 
A convenient starting point may be found in some dis- 
cussions that arose at the Congress, and that have subse- 
quently been carried on in various places. In particular, 


* Presidential address to the Moral Education League, February, 1909. 
Vol. XIX.—No. 4. 27 
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I may refer to a striking article that was contributed to 

the London Daily News by Mr. J. L. Paton, the head 
master of the Manchester Grammar School, immediately 
after the meetings of the Congress; and which, I believe, 
sums up very well the difficulties that are most promi- 
nently in the minds of many practical teachers. There 
was at the time a very effective reply to Mr. Paton’s 
strictures in a letter from our energetic secretary; but it 
may not be amiss to take some further notice of the points 
that he raised, and in all that follows I shall have his 
criticisms a good deal in my mind. 

Mr. Paton prefaced his remarks with a somewhat 
sweeping assertion, which, if true, would certainly be fatal 
to the efforts of our League. He asserted roundly that 
virtue cannot be taught at all;' and he supported this 
contention by the old argument that, as he put it, ‘‘it is a 
commonplace of history that men eminent for their good- 
ness have sons who are, if not equally eminent for their 
badness, at any rate, not above the average level.’’ This 
seems to be taken from Plato’s Protagoras, where, how- 
ever, it is evident from the context that it is rather 
political capacity than goodness in its more modern sense 
that is primarily in view. In neither case is the argument 
very convincing. The instances referred to can hardly 
be taken as normal. Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis; 
and it is surely not all a matter of heredity. The influ- 
ence of the father can generally be traced in the son. 
There were two Pitts, and there have been two Glad- 
stones and two Chamberlains; and there is the remark- 
able family of the Cecils. And certainly from my study 
of biography, I should be disposed to conclude that most 
good men—as well as most good politicians—have had 
good fathers, and still more uniformly good mothers. 
When Mr. Paton’s own biography comes to be written, 
I should suppose that some reference to his ancestry 





* Perhaps what he meant was that it cannot be taught by means of set 
lessons alone—a view with which I should certainly be disposed to agree. 
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would not be altogether out of place. But, even if 
we allow that there are a considerable number of excep- 
tional cases, it would still be open to us to inquire whether 
those fathers who were so ‘‘eminent for their goodness’”’ 
were also eminent for their skill in teaching young chil- 
dren. If not, the utmost that would appear to be estab- 
lished by their failure is that example is not enough with- 
out precept. It might, indeed, be urged that what is 
brought out by this argument is the necessity for a more 
systematic teaching of morality than that which can be 
given even by the best of parents. At any rate, I am 
convinced that it is a good argument for the importance 
of having our teachers of morals thoroughly trained. It 
certainly does not show that virtue cannot be taught; 
but I think it does in some measure show that it is not 
altogether easy to teach it. 

Now, the question I wish to raise here is: What are the 
chief difficulties in the way of moral education? In a 
previous address? I called attention to certain difficulties 
connected with the uncertainty of ethical principles. I 
hope I may assume that this particular kind of difficulty 
is not now very widely felt. Professor Sadler, in his 
singularly well-balanced ‘‘Introduction to the Reports on 
Moral Instruction and Training,’’ gives a judicial sum- 
ming up in favor of the view that the recognized moral 
principles are sufficiently coherent and well established to 
admit of being effectively taught to the young. His words 
are: ‘‘In every country there is an ideal of personal and 
of civie obligation which may be taken as a basis for 
school teaching by adherents of almost every school of 
thought.’’ I believe that this cannot be seriously dis- 
puted;* and certainly the authority of Professor Sadler 
ought to carry weight with all who are interested in edu- 
cational problems. I accordingly set aside this particular 





* INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, April, 1908. 
*It may be noted that Mr. Paton, in the article to which I have referred, 
does not appear to suggest any difficulty of this kind. He rather empha- 
sizes the obviousness of the distinction between right and wrong. 
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difficulty; though, as I urged on the previous occasion 
to which I have referred, it is undoubtedly one of the con- 
siderations that make the need for a careful training of 
our teachers most conspicuously apparent. 

What I wish specially to consider on this occasion are 
some difficulties that have recently been raised with ref- 
erence to the attempt to teach morality directly and sys- 
tematically, even on the assumption that the teacher has 
a sufficiently coherent view in his own mind as to what 
the essential principles of morality are. As far as I can 
judge, from what I heard at the meetings of the Congress 
and from what has come out in various recent publica- 
tions, it would appear that the objections that are now 
most prominent in the minds of the majority of those 
critics who have given any real attention to the subject 
are based (1) upon the conception of contrariety on ‘‘con- 
trariant ideas’’; (2) upon the view that it is impossible 
in practice to make any separation between moral edu- 
cation and religious education. It is on these two points 
that I intend in what follows almost exclusively to dwell. 

The former point is certainly one of considerable 
psychological interest; and it has been brought out in a 
highly instructive way by Mr. Keatinge in his valuable 
work on Suggestion, of which it is the negative aspect. 
In general, of course, the doctrine of Suggestion is en- 
tirely favorable to the work of our League. Nothing 
could be more encouraging to the teacher of morals than 
the conviction that every idea that is brought vividly 
before the mind tends to work itself out in act; and this 
is what modern psychology is making more and more ap- 
parent, not only with reference to human life, but to that 
of the lower animals as well. The mind, in all its aspects 
and in all the stages of its development, is essentially 
dynamical; and all its ideas are forces. But there is a 
natural dialectic in the human mind, and to some extent 
in the animal mind also; and this is what is emphasized 
in the doctrine of ‘‘contrariant ideas.’’ As the mind 
develops, it begins to react more and more upon the sug- 
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gestions that are brought before it, and at certain stages 
tends to resist them. We see this to some extent even in 
the life of animals, the most familiar illustration of it 
being in the case of ‘‘our brother,’’ the pig. And what 
is urged by some of the critics of moral education is, in 
effect, that the presentation of moral ideas to the minds 
of the young is to a large extent a casting of pearls before 
swine. They are sure, sooner or later, to turn and rend 
us. It is contended, at least, that there are certain stages 
in the development of the young at which it would in 
general be true that to set moral principles emphatically 
before them is just the way to insure that these principles 
will not be fellowed. 

Now, it cannot be denied that there is some truth in this 
doctrine; and it is a truth that ought to be borne in mind 
in all departments of education. ‘‘ Determination is nega- 
tion.’’ The growth of individuality means to some extent 
the growth of a power of resistance to foreign elements, 
the development of the faculty of saying, ‘‘No’’; and this 
is an element of character which it would assuredly 
not be wise to disregard. It is strongest in the strongest 
natures; and there are stages in the growth of person- 
ality at which it is specially important that it should be 
encouraged. It was something of the same sort that was 
in the mind of Plato when he spoke of the stage of develop- 
ment at which young men are like puppy-dogs, delighting 
in tearing everything to pieces that comes in their way. 
A man of any force of character is generally against the 
government until the time arrives when he enters into his 
own kingdom; and this attitude of resistance often ap- 
pears at a comparatively early stage. This fact has per- 
haps been too much forgotten in many of our educational 
methods. Too often, instead of stimulating an interest in 
children, we may be stimulating a disgust. We know 
how Byron acquired an inveterate dislike of Horace from 
the way in which he was drilled in his poetry at school; 
and probably most of us have had an experience of a 
somewhat similar kind. Perhaps the sons referred to by 
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Mr. Paton, who were so ‘‘eminent for their badnegs.”’ 
may have been cases in point. Their fathers’ goodness 
may have been a little too insistent. The sons may have 
felt that, if they were to have any self-respect, they must 
strike out on a different line. 

There is undoubtedly a certain degree of contrariety 
or ‘‘contrariousness’’ in human nature, as well as in the 
nature of pigs. But, after all, people do somehow manage 
to drive their pigs to market; and I think a skillful 
teacher need not despair of leading even his most refrac- 
tory pupils—provided, at least, they are not stupid, as 
well as obstinate—into some degree of decency of be- 
havior. The difficulty I fancy, comes in chiefly with teach- 
ing of a too purely hortatory type, or again with that 
which is too purely negative. To say that a man or a boy 
is not to do something is always of the nature of a chal- 
lenge. It is putting an obstacle in his way; and what an 
obstacle suggests to a mind of any practical activity is 
that it has got to be removed or overleaped. 

I believe that the use of the terms ‘‘direct’’ and ‘‘sys- 
tematic’’ in connection with moral education has a good 
deal to do with the raising of objections of this particular 
kind. To teach a thing directly and systematically, it 
should be remembered, does not necessarily mean that we 
are to try to force it down people’s throats. Geometry is 
usually taught directly and systematically; and I believe 
it has sometimes been taught in such a way as to rouse 
a certain degree of contrariety. If a pupil were told that 
he must believe that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, he would be very likely to pro- 
ceed at once to find out reasons for denying it. But the 
skillful teacher knows how to avoid this. He does not 
tell his pupil what the angles are equal to: he rather sug- 

gests methods by which the pupil may find it out for him- 
self. This is the secret of all good teaching; and it is a 
secret that was known, with regard to the teaching both 
of geometry and of morality, as far back as the time of 
Plato—probably even farther. It is certainly known to 
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most of the members of our League; and it is not to their 
methods, but rather to the more old-fashioned methods 
of some of their opponents, that objections of this kind 
could most properly be raised. 

It is possible, however, to press even this point too far. 
I have sometimes heard it urged—especially by those who 
are concerned with the teaching of very young children— 
that the child must be taught by means of direct injunc- 
tions, and that to lead it to deliberate is only to suggest 
doubt. Probably the methods must vary a little at dif- 
ferent stages of development. But even older children 
are sometimes more impressed by a ‘‘straight talk’’ than 
by more insidious methods of suggestion. Few people, 
whether old or young, like to think that they are being 
got at indirectly from behind. My own belief is that the 
skillful teacher, like the skillful pig driver, would some- 
times be poking on his pupils pretty directly, and some- 
times leaving them rather to find their own way along. 

Those who urge this difficulty about contrariety seek 
in general, as I understand them, to throw discredit on the 
systematic teaching of morality, and to maintain that it 
ought to be entirely incidental. On this I may just say a 
word or two. It is sometimes contended that all the teach- 
ing in a school should be moral teaching; that the ethical 
element should enter into all the lessons, into all the games, 
into all the discipline, into all the organization of the 
school. This is undoubtedly a fine ideal; and it is one 
that may very well be realized in such a school as Rugby, 
under such a master as Arnold. It can hardly be so easy 
in a day school, and especially in a school with large 
classes and elaborate time tables. In such schools every- 
thing that is only incidental must tend to be crowded out. 
Nor can I altogether believe that even under the most 
favorable conditions the teaching of conduct could, with- 
out serious detriment, be treated as entirely incidental. 
Its position in the school may be, to some extent, com- 
pared with that of the mother tongue. In a sense, almost 
all lessons may be said to be lessons in the use of the 
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mother tongue; but our language would surely not be 
very thoroughly learned if there were never any direct 
and systematic teaching of it. So I should think it must 
be with morals. It may be that in a well-organized and 
well-conducted school the time devoted to it need not be 
very great; but I am convinced that there ought at least 
to be certain occasions on which the principles contained 
in the incidental teaching of it could be brought to a head, 
summed up and driven home. 

On the whole, then, I conclude that the general prin- 
ciple of Suggestion cannot fairly be used as an argument 
against the attempt to introduce the systematic teaching 
of the principles of moral and civic obligation into all our 
schools; provided always that it is fully recognized that 
in different kinds of schools it may have to be introduced 
in different ways. There are, however, some important 
general lessons that we may learn from the doctrine of 
Suggestion. The following, I think, are some of the chief 
of them: 

1. Moral teaching should be concrete, carrying a direct 
suggestion of something to be done, not a mere statement 
of general principles or reflections on life. 

2. It should, as far as possible, be positive, rather than 
negative. To call attention to a wrong action is often to 
suggest what might not otherwise have occurred to the 
mind; and may tempt the young inquirer to give it at 
least a trial. 

3. It should be practicable. Remote and inaccessible 
ideals carry no direct suggestion; and what is not, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, xpaexrov xa: xryrov avOpurw, 18 always apt, by a 
kind of reaction, to be classed as a kind of ‘‘sour grapes.’’ 

4. It should, as far as possible, be of the nature of an 
auto-suggestion, seeming to be a discovery of the child 
himself and to issue from his own spontaneity. 

5. It should be adapted to the stage of development of 
the mind for which it is intended. 

6. It should be in harmony with the actions of the 
teacher himself. I think this is important, though pos- 
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sibly not as important as some are apt to suppose. Plato 
thought that a good doctor should not have too robust a 
health; and I am not altogether sure that some human 
weaknesses may not occasionally be an advantage in the 
teacher of morals. Some pupils are more ready to profit 
by the faults of their teachers than by their own. To take 
conspicuous instances, have we not all learned something 
from the ill temper of Milton, the arrogance of Johnson, 
the complacency of Wordsworth, the tempestuousness of 
Carlyle, the waywardness of Ruskin, as well as from the 
great merits of these men of genius? There is often some- 
thing repellent in a teacher whose limitations we cannot 
discover. Human nature is apt to suspect that when a 
man has no imperfections to display, he has all the more 
to conceal. Still it is in the main true that a man’s teach- 
ing is not likely to be very effective if it is not illustrated 
by his conduct. 

I am well aware ihat there is no novelty in any of the 
points that I have now stated. They are fully recognized 
in the literature of our League. But it is well to remind 
ourselves of them from time to time, if only for the pur- 
pose of suggestion. They are sometimes in danger of 
being dropped out of sight in practice. So long as we 
bear them well in mind, we need not be afraid to persist 
in our efforts to introduce the systematic teaching of 
morals in all schools. For indeed ‘‘there is a general 
agreement among experienced teachers,’’ as Professor 
Sadler says in his admirable summing up, ‘‘that direct 
moral instruction, when given at the right time and in the 
right way, is a valuable element in moral education.”’ 
But the cautions that we have to note ought to convince us 
of the necessity that some strenuous attempt should be 
made to educate those who are to undertake this work, 
so that they may know both what are the right things to 
teach, and what is the right time and the right way. 

I now pass to the other leading difficulty in the way of 
systematic moral education. The one that I have just 
been referring to does not constitute a serious objection, 
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but only presents a caution—a very necessary caution— 
with respect to the choice of the most suitable methods. 
The view that morals cannot be separated from religion 
raises a much more serious difficulty, for we all know the 
almost insuperable obstacles that stand in the way of 
any national system of education with respect to the latter. 
If the teaching of morality must wait till we have decided 
how we are to teach religion, it would hardly be a prob- 
lem with which the present generation could profitably 
concern itself. Now, there is undoubtedly a sense in 
which it may be allowed that morality is inseparable from 
religion; but it is important that we should rightly under- 
stand what that sense is, and that we should distinguish 
it carefully from other senses with which it is in danger of 
being confounded. I cannot hope to draw this distinction 
with any thoroughness in such an address as this; but a 
few remarks about it may perhaps be useful. 

We might conveniently distinguish three different ways 
in which the relation between religion and morality may 
be regarded. Religion may be regarded (1) as furnish- 
ing us with the authority on which morality depends and 
the chief sanctions by which it is supported; (2) as lead- 
ing us to a view of the universe by which the significance 
of the moral life is made apparent; (3) as an expression 
of the moral life itself, if not even its flower or finest 
product. I may illustrate what I mean by these three 
ways of regarding it, by a reference to Wordsworth’s 
‘Ode to Duty,’’ perhaps the best expression of the re- 
ligious aspect of morality that we have in our literature. 

The first line of that poem—‘‘Stern daughter of the 
voice of God!’’—recalls the thunders of Sinai, and im- 
presses upon us a view of duty that has often been taken, 
and that is sometimes thought to be the specially religious 
view. For it is remarkable that, when people in our coun- 
try think of morality in relation to religion, it is gen- 
erally the Old Testament that they have in their minds, 
rather than the New—the Ten Commandments, rather 
than the Sermon on the Mount. Yet it is surely evident 
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that religion itself, in its higher developments—in such 
forms as Christianity and Buddhism—passes completely 
away from the conception of external sources and external 
sanctions. Christianity, in particular, with its idea of love 
as the basis ef all real obligation, is as much out of 
harmony with any such conception as modern ethical 
science. When Kant says‘ that a system of morals based 
on theological sanctions ‘‘would be directly opposed to 
morality,’’ he is hardly going beyond what is contained in 
the spirit of Christianity itself, as interpreted by the most 
spiritual of its exponents. It is not to the mandates of 
the Deity, still less to hopes and fears of what may hap- 
pen in a future life, that they make their appeal, but 
rather to the love of God and men and to the law that we 
find within ourselves. 

I suppose what I have now stated would be pretty gen- 
erally allowed. It seems to be thought by some, however, 
that children at least stand in need of sanctions of a more 
external kind; and it must be admitted that the highest 
kind of moral appeal may not always be intelligible to 
the young. I only urge that an effort should be made to 
lead them gradually up to it. And even in the earlier 
stages of their development I doubt whether an insistence 
on supernatural sanctions would be of any real moral 
value. The authority of the teacher or parent seems to 
me in general to be a safer court of appeal than one that 
is shrouded in mystery and vague terror. In any case, 
such external appeals could only be suitable for the very 
young; and even with them I should hope that it would 
nearly always be possible to give some indication that the 
authority of the higher power rests on a rational founda- 
tion and not merely on superior force. 

Here, however, I feel bound to notice once more the 
article by Mr. J. L. Paton, to which I have previously 
referred. There are some extraordinary statements con- 
tained in it, which, I trust, do not represent views that 


*“*Metaphysic of Morals,’’ Ch. IT. 
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are widely held by the instructors of the young. He 
states, for instance, that ‘‘none of the great ethical 
teachers have appealed to reason; they have taught that 
the basis of right action is faith in the Unseen.” Mr. 
Paton does not say who are the great ethical teachers 
whom he has in his mind; and I certainly cannot imagine 
who they can be. Obviously they are not the strictly 
philosophical teachers; and yet surely some of them 
might fairly be described as great. Socrates, Plato, 
' Aristotle, the Stoics, Spinoza, Butler, Kant, J. S. Mill, 
H. Sidgwick, T. H. Green, have surely some title to be 
regarded as considerable teachers of ethics; and they 
all appealed to reason. And even if we turn to teachers 
of a less strictly philosophical type, we at least do not 
find in general that they appeal to supernatural sanctions. 
When Wordsworth says that 


‘*One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can;’’ 


it is perhaps his intention to throw some discredit on the 
ethical value of mere reason.’ But it is to nature and to 
the human heart that he makes his appeal. Even Carlyle 
seems to put his trust mainly in the insight of the man of 
genius, while Ruskin appeals to a sort of wxsthetic per- 
ception. Indeed, even the more definitely religious teach- 
ers, such as Christ, will generally be found to give some 
reason for their injunctions; and, when they give no 
definite reason, they nearly always present us with a strik- 
ing illustration which makes their meaning equally appar- 
ent. The moralists who are not thinkers are seers; and 
they try to make us see as well. If they seem to appeal 
to the ‘‘Unseen,’’ it is to be suspected that it is only the 
blind who think so. Here, no doubt, as elsewhere, ‘‘the 





* Contrast, however, the last lines of the ‘‘Ode to Duty’’— 
‘*The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live.’’ 
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eye sees only what it brings with it the power of seeing;”’’ 
and it is just this power that we have to do our best to 
develop. To cultivate a genuine moral insight is cer- 
tainly the highest aim of all. 

‘‘No man,’’ says Mr. Paton again, ‘‘can prove to me 
that I ought to love my neighbor. What reason suggests 
to me as my duty towards my neighbor is rather what the 
little girl answered the curate, ‘to keep an eye on him.’ 
Still less can reason prove to me that I am bound to love 
my father. Put me in the position of Tito Melema, and 
reason will make me behave to my father as Tito behaved 
to Baldasarre.’’ 

It is certainly very sad that reason should have taught 
Mr. Paton so little. But has he ever given it a fair 
chance? Reason does not teach anyone without some de- 
gree of effort. Has he studied the arguments of the best 
writers? His contention seems to be based upon the sup- 
position that it is reasonable to pursue our own happi- 
ness, but not to pursue the good of others. I should have 
thought that even the reading of Butler’s ‘‘Sermons’’ 
would have one some way to disabuse the mind of such a 
supposition. If Butler does not suffice, the arguments of 
Kant, Sidgwick, Green and others ought to carry some 
weight. But perhaps what Mr. Paton means is that the 
reason of an uninstructed person does not teach him so 
much. If so, this would seem to be an argument fer mak- 
ing some effort to give instruction. But surely what is 
commonly called the ‘‘Golden Rule’’ appeals to the reason 
even of a very young child. As soon as we recognize that 
other persons are Egoes as well as we, pure Egoism has 
not much of a foothold in reason. If Mr. Paton’s reason 
cannot carry him as far as this, I cannot but think that it 
must be a strangely constituted reason. 

I urge, then, on the whole, that we ought to set aside the 
view that morality is dependent on religion, in the sense 
that it is in need of some external authority for its validity 
or for its sanctions. But there is another view of the 
dependence of morality on religion that is deserving of 
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more serious attention. Returning to Wordsworth’s 
‘*Ode,’’ we find these lines a little later, still addressed to 


Duty— 


‘Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong.’’ 


What I take to be implied in this is the view, as it has 
been put, that ‘‘morality is the nature of things’’; or, in 
other words, that there is a moral order in the universe, 
and not merely a moral law in the reason or conscience 
of humanity. There is involved, of course, in such a con- 
ception a particular type of metaphysical theory— 
Idealism of some form or other. Now, I believe it to be 
of the greatest importance that some theory of this kind 
should, if possible, be established. The need of it is felt 
most deeply by the deepest minds. Without some such 
theory, the life of man must seem to be at war with the 
world in which he finds himself. The ‘‘moral order,’’ as 
Huxley put it, would seem to be irreconcilable with the 
‘‘cosmic order.’’ There are few more pathetic records in 
modern biography than the account of the unsuccessful 
efforts of Henry Sidgwick to find a basis—by psychical 
research, or otherwise—for the belief in such a moral 
order of the universe. Without it he rightly felt that the 
ultimate foundations of morality were insecure. It may 
fairly be maintained that the man who is without some 
such belief has no real religion; and that the man who 
has such a belief has all the essentials of religious faith. 
In this sense, therefore, I should be disposed to admit 
that morality rests upon religion. 

Nevertheless, I would still urge that the building up of 
such a belief is naturally subsequent to the growth of 
moral convictions. We must know what we mean by 
morality, and we must know what we mean by a cosmos, 
before the problem of the place of morality in the cosmos 
can have any real significance for us. It is enough for 
the youthful mind to begin to build up some rudimentary 
knowledge of the processes of nature, and at the same 
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time to cultivate a consciousness of the simpler forms of 
moral and civie obligation. Unless it is very unhappily 
placed, it is not likely to become aware of any antagonism 
between the two forms of knowledge that it is thus aequir- 
ing. The time will come soon enough when nature will 
present herself as ‘‘red in tooth and claw,’’ and when the 
attempt to do what is seen to be right may appear as a 
struggle against hopeless odds. Then it may be hoped 
that the ‘‘years that bring the philosophic mind,’’ to 
which alone such problems are clearly presented, may also 
produce the means for their solution. No doubt the wise 
teacher will be trying to prepare the way for this also; 
but it does not seem to me that it is specially a part of 
moral education. I should be glad to see some beginning 
of religious education, as well as of moral education, in 
our schools; but it seems to me that in their initial stages 
they can more easily be kept apart than in their later 
development. It is only the more advanced religions that 
are specially moral; and I believe it is only to the mature 
mind that the moral significance of religion, or the 
religious aspiration that is latent in morality, becomes 
fully apparent. 

There is, however, still a third sense—and I think an 
even better sense—in which it may be maintained that 
morality is essentially religious; viz., in the sense that 
goodness is an element—and indeed the most vital ele- 
ment—in that which we take as the ultimate object of our 
worship. This sense also seems to me to be represented 
in Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode to Duty.’’ ‘The passage occurs 
just before the lines that were last quoted. 


‘Stern Lawgiver!—Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 
Flowers Jaugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads.’’ 


What this is intended to bring out, as I understand it, is 
the intrinsic beauty and charm of moral principles, when 
Vol. XIX.—No. 4. 28 
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rightly regarded, apart from any external authority or 
support; what the Greeks expressed by calling moral 
excellence ro xiv. To one who has gained a true insight 
into the significance of moral ideas, as the wings on which 
the human spirit sustains itself in its forward flight, they 
appear as something that has a supreme worth in itself, 
and as deserving to be ranked with all that is best and 
brightest in the universe. To say this is, I think, to say 
that our attitude toward them is, in the best sense of the 
word, religious. They are something that we, in the most 
whole-hearted way, worship and admire. 

Now, I think it is important that morality should be 
regarded in some such way as this by the teachers of the 
young. They ought not to regard it as a set of conven- 
tions by which our life has to be painfully hedged in, but 
rather as the breath of life itself. I think it is here that 
we might take a lesson from Japan. France and Japan 
are probably the two nations—unless China should also 
be included—that have made the most definite beginnings 
in the way of direct and systematic moral instruction. 
In France, as I gather,’ it is not as yet in the highest 
degree successful, and largely from the lack of the re- 
ligious spirit to which I am referring. In Japan, on the 
other band, that spirit is present in a very marked degree. 
The teaching of moral ideas there is not religious, in the 
sense that they are connected with supernatural sanctions; 
nor yet, I think, in the sense that they are connected with 
a metaphysical theory of the universe. But certain im- 
portant moral conceptions, especially that of self-devo- 
tion to the common good, are associated in their minds 
with the idea of the sacredness of the empire and the per- 
petuity of family life. How potent such influences may 
become, recent events have conspicuously shown. That 
in some other respects the moral ideas and practice of the 





*I take my impressions mainly from the statements contained in the 
second volume of the reports on ‘‘Moral Instruction and Training in 
Schools,’’ and from accounts in various other publications. I have no first- 
hand knowledge on the subject. 
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Japanese are comparatively undeveloped, which, I be- 
lieve, is true, only makes it the more apparent how 
effective certain limited conceptions can be made, when 
they are associated with objects to which the highest value 
is attached. 

I am not prepared to urge that we should imitate the 
Japanese. There is an inevitable narrowness in that par- 
ticular kind of devotion. I believe the time is past when 
either the family or the nation could fittingly be taken as 
the highest object round which our feelings of devotion 
could gather. The modern European has learned to 
think of a larger world. But it would be well to consider 
whether this larger outlook could not be made to yield 
for us a somewhat similar enthusiasm. I am inclined to 
think that it could; and I believe that the way to do it is 
by the association of moral teaching with all that is best 
in the study of literature and history. Our English litera- 
ture is singularly rich on the ethical side. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth—indeed, all our leading writers at 
nearly every period—are moral teachers. Our historians 
also are well used—perhaps almost too well used—to point 
the moral. Then we have the great literatures of Greece 
and Rome, which, when properly treated, are a never- 
failing source of moral strength.’ Modern literatures are 
in general less reliable; but, of course, we must not forget 
the Jewish literature, which also contains a history; and 
on this it may be desirable to make some special remarks. 

Certainly the Bible can hardly be ignored when we are 
dealing with methods of moral teaching. Indeed, it be- 
longs to English literature, as well as to Jewish; and its 
influence pervades the work of nearly all our writers. 
Now, from what I have already said, it must be obvious 
that I would not urge its use for the purpose of finding a 
supernatural sanction for the moral law, or even for that 





7 Qn this point, as well as on many others connected with the teaching of 
morality, I may perhaps be allowed to refer to the little book on ‘‘ Hegel’s 
Educational Theory and Practice,’’ by Mrs. Mackenzie. 
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of providing children with a ready-made theory of the 
universe. Such theories are too crude to stand the stress 
of the experience of life. Nor, again, do I think it should 
be used, to any great extent, as supplying lessons in his- 
tory. Its history is too remote and too uncertain to be of 
much value for children. Its importance lies mainly, I 
believe, in the fact that it conveys moral lessons in an 
imaginative form, and with a directness and fervor that 
are almost unique in the literatures of the world. 

I am well aware that some are disposed to think that 
the use of the Bible is liable to perpetuate the wearing of 
what Carlyle described as ‘‘ Hebrew old clothes.’’ I have 


a good deal of sympathy with this fear. It would not be 
easy to overrate what morality has suffered in this coun- 
try through being associated in men’s minds with super- 
stition and hypocrisy, or, at any rate, with ‘‘creeds out- 
worn.’’ We can hardly mention moral principles with- 
out reminding men of Pecksniff; and this may be due in 
part to the exotic character of our moral conceptions. 


Still I for one am certainly not anxious to see the Bible 
banished from our schools. Even Hebrew old clothes 
are better than no clothes at all—better perhaps 
also than some of our flashy newer garbs. And | 
can hardly believe that our danger at the present 
time is in the direction of falling back on any an- 
tique superstition. There is perhaps as much super- 
stition in our time as in most others; but at least 
it is more diversified. And we should remember that 
a great deal of the Bible is directed against supersti- 
tion—often against those very superstitions that have been 
based upon it by the makers of our creeds and rituals. In 
the moral teaching of the Bible, at any rate, there is a 
great deal to which even the most modern mind could not 
well take exception. Such a story as the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan is an admirable model for the moral 
teacher; and it does not contain the slightest reference to 
any supernatural authority or sanction. It illustrates 
very finely the application of the principle of suggestion. 
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The question raised—Who is my neighbor?—is not an- 
swered in any set terms; but a striking story carries the 
lesson home, and makes an answer superfluous. We are 
left with the conviction that we see the answer; and that 
what we see is of supreme importance. 

I should be inclined to think, however, that the greater 
part of the Bible could only be used, with much advantage, 
for the teaching of children who are already somewhat 
mature. Its atmosphere is too remote for a very young 
mind; and most of its teaching is of the nature of gen- 
eral inspiration as to the aims of life, rather than definite 
lessons on particular duties or virtues. It presupposes, 
for the most part, the general content of the moral life; 
and is mainly concerned with the purification of our mo- 
tives and the raising of our ideals. It should certainly be 
preceded by teaching of a more definite and simple kind. 
I am bound to admit also that there are special practical 
objections at the present time to the use of the Bible in 
moral education. It might tend to reintroduce the 
religious difficulties into our schools. 

In dwelling, however, in this way, upon the importance 
of using history and literature for the purpose of moral 
education, it is very far from my intention to suggest that 
the teacher should be debarred from conveying moral 
ideas by means of other subjects, or from using more 
modern instances for their illustration; and, in particu- 
lar, from drawing his illustrations directly from his own 
experience and that of his pupils. I have already urged 
that moral lessons should be concrete, vivid and close to 
life. ‘‘A living dog is better than a dead lion;’’ and even 
the humblest of teachers, when he speaks from the full- 
ness of his heart and the depth of his personal experience, 
may be more impressive and convincing than all the power 
of Moses and the prophets. We should start from the 
living present; but we should also be conscious of having 
the Worlds and the Ages behind us. 

But it is just here, alas! that we come again upon our 
most fundamental difficulty. How are we to get these 
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living teachers, who can be trusted to deal with the sub- 
ject in such a spirit as we desire? It seems almost as if 
we were in want of a new species of teacher. Now, we 
understand that new species are not special creations, but 
may be produced by careful selection and rearing. This 
is, I think, the main task to which our League must now 
address itself; and I am glad to find that it is already 
girding up its loins. As the elder Cato went about declar- 
ing, ‘‘Delenda est Carthago,’’ so it must be our business 
to be constantly urging—‘‘The teachers must be trained.”’ 
Without adequate preparation of the right sort of teach- 
ers, it is useless—it may even be worse than useless—to 
multiply our syllabuses and our text-books. I am truly 
delighted to see so satisfactory a production of these in- 
struments for our work. I am convinced that they are, 
for the most part, excellent; though there is still room for 
improvement, both in number and in quality. But tools 
alone will not serve our turn. We must have the skilled 
craftsmen to use them. In the midst of all the controver- 
sies about the organization of our schools, and about the 
nature of the work that should be done in them, while 
fully recognizing the importance of system and mechani- 
cal aids, I am yet more and more convinced that the last 
word of wisdom in all such matters is to be found in the 
simple dictum: First train your teachers, and then trust 
vour teachers. 
J. S. Mackenzie. 
CarpirF, WaLEs. 
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MORAL EDUCATION: THE TRAINING OF THE 
TEACHER.* 


MILLICENT MACKENZIE. 


A= consideration of ‘‘the task of the teacher’’ nat- 
urally suggests the further problem of ‘‘the training 
of the teacher.’’ It is happily no longer necessary, as it 
was not many years ago, to plead the importance of train- 
ing. We have come to believe in the born teacher in the 
sense only in which we believe in the born doctor or 
nurse. Some are clearly more fitted by nature for one 
sort of work than for another, but all need that careful 
preparation in theory and method, and that guidance and 
demonstration in practical work, which help to develop 
in shortened time such power and skill as could otherwise 
only be attained by long experience and at the expense 
of those practiced upon. 

The problem, however, which now confronts us is not 
that of the general training of teachers, but rather that 
of the need for a special preparation for a particular 
aspect of school work. Some may urge, indeed, that there 
is no need for special treatment, that the importance of 
moral education is already sufficiently emphasized in every 
course of professional training, and that every teacher 
worthy the name is striving to develop the moral char- 
acter of the pupils intrusted to his care. But this is true 
only in a certain restricted sense. The main business of 
the day school, at least, has been regarded as intellectual 
and technical education, any ethical influence or training 
being but incidental. However, there are signs of a com- 
plete change of attitude in this respect, and it may almost 
now be said that moral education has entered on a new 
phase of existence and that a new demand in reference to 
it will in future be made upon the schools. No longer is 





“A paper read to the Moral Education League at its meeting in London 
in February, 1909. 
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it to be carried on, as it were, incidentally, through the in- 
fluence of the teacher, formation of right habits and the 
use made of chance occasions which arise in school life 
for pointing certain moral lessons. We are on the eve 
of having systematic ethical teaching introduced as a 
recognized part of every school curriculum. Whereas, in 
the past, only those who felt a special aptitude for the 
work took part in it and any attempt at direct moral 
teaching was regarded more or less in the light of an ex- 
periment, in future, ability to give such teaching may be 
regarded as a necessary part of the equipment, if not of 
every teacher, at least of a certain proportion of every 
school staff. 

The position with regard to the equipment of such duly 
qualified teachers is really very grave, much more so than 
if it were merely a question of the addition of an extra 
subject to the curriculum. 

If, for instance, it was decided that every child should 
learn French, there might be some difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficient supply of competent teachers, and for some 
years to come a certain number of children would be 
badly taught. Still no very great harm would have been 
done; life can be well lived without French, and although 
regrettable, it would not be a very serious matter if some 
children came to dislike the subject owing to its faulty 
presentation. But moral and civic instruction being in- 
timately concerned with life and conduct, would almost 
certainly, in the hands of incompetent teachers, lead to 
the rousing of contrariant ideas in the minds of the chil- 
dren, with disastrous effect on their future lives. 

Moral education is concerned not with one subject 
amongst many, but with the whole attitude toward life in 
its manifold relations, and this implies not merely that a 
certain definite course of direct instruction shall be given, 
but that every subject shall be so taught as to bring out 
its moral significance. 

It is therefore so obvious that there is an immediate, 
and probably a rapidly increasing, need for a supply of 
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teachers trained in the best methods of dealing with this 
important aspect of school work, that there is some 
danger of our forgetting that supply does not necessarily 
or even usually create demand. Nor even does the need, 
real as it may be, insure that the demand is forthcoming. 
Many seem to believe that if once training colleges could 
be induced to take up the question of systematic moral 
education, its success would be insured. A little reflec- 
tion will show that this would only be very partially true. 
Our schools are already staffed, and not only with teach- 
ers who have been trained on different lines and who 
might even be unsympathetic in the matter, but largely 
with those who have had no systematic training for their 
profession and who may perhaps be altogether doubtful 
of the value of any such general or special preparation 
for teaching work. It is obvious, therefore, that we can- 
not expect that young teachers, fresh from college, will 
be able to accomplish much in the schools at first. In 
most cases they will be under authority, with practically 
no responsibility in regard to either curriculum or meth- 
ods, and it is only too probable that long before such 
responsibility comes to them, they may have lost their 
first freshness and enthusiasm. 

Without, therefore, desiring for one moment to min- 
imize the importance of enlisting the training colleges on 
the side of moral education, it must be realized that our 
task neither begins nor ends there. We need to consider 
the preparation, not only of our future, but also of our 
present teachers, and we may go farther and say that 
no real demand for systematic moral education, and teach- 
ers to undertake it, can be said to be established until the 
country is thoroughly roused on the subject, and parents 
and education authorities combine to insist on its pro- 
vision. 

In considering, therefore, the question of how best to 
prepare teachers for the task of moral education, we must 
distinguish carefully between the preparation which may 
suitably be provided for students in training colleges and 
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that which is possible and desirable for those already in 
the teaching profession. Further, it is necessary to note 
that at the present moment teachers must, as a rule, be 
given the material for moral instruction as well as be 
trained to use it. Most of them (and this is true of non- 
teachers also) would own that such ideas as they have in 
relation to moral and civic life have been picked up, as 
it were, incidentally and in no special order or connection. 
No wonder that many shrink from attempting to impart 
ideas which they only possess in chaotic and imperfect 
form, and upon which, indeed, they themselves have never 
been taught to reflect. In years to come when, as we hope, 
children will have received systematic moral teaching 
throughout their school career, the state of affairs will 
be different; but at present both students in training and 
teachers in the schools really require some regular in- 
struction in ethics and civics before they can be expected 
to show an interest in or aptitude for giving such instruc- 
tion. We have then to consider three distinct problems, 
viz.: 

1. How to create an effective demand for teachers prop- 
erly trained to undertake both direct and indirect moral 
and civic education. 

2. How best to prepare students in training colleges 
for this work. 

3. How to help those already in the teaching profes- 
sion to prepare themselves to meet these new require- 
ments. 

1. The demand for a supply of properly equipped 
teachers must not be confused with the demand for moral 
education itself. The latter has already arisen and is 
likely to become more insistent every year, but there is 
unfortunately a mistaken idea abroad that every teacher 
can undertake moral and civic instruction, even without 
any previous preparation We have already tried to 
show what might be the disastrous results of such an 
assumption, and no efforts should be spared to bring 
home to education authorities, parents and the general 
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public the extreme importance of having such teaching 
organized on right lines and placed in the hands of really 
competent persons from the start. The board of educa- 
tion could exercise pressure in this direction by requiring 
that every recognized school should have at least one 
member of its staff fully prepared to undertake the or- 
ganization and carrying out of such teachings. The 
Moral Education League can do much also by emphasiz- 
ing the importance of this demand through public lec- 
tures, discussions and the circulation of literature dealing 
with the matter. 

2. Training colleges, even if they desire to do so, will 
hardly be able to deal effectively with the training prob- 
lem until some definite encouragement is offered or indeed 
some pressure is brought to bear on them by the training 
college regulations and syllabuses of work and examina- 
tion. The board of education, the universities and other 
bodies responsible for drawing up such regulations and 
schemes of study should be approached in order that the 
' necessary changes may be effected. 

As few students come to a training college properly 
equipped with the necessary preliminary knowledge it 
will be requisite, at least for the present, to provide op- 
portunity for the study of ethical and social problems 
in relation to education. It is quite unnecessary that the 
course of study should be severely academic in character. 
Discussions would prove of more value than set lectures, 
and students should be encouraged to read and think for 
themselves. In the present transition stage many train- 
ing colleges would no doubt welcome offers of an occa- 
sional lecture from outside, or of some one to open a 
debate on social or economic questions from time to time. 

We must next consider what real preparation for actual 
teaching can be given in this connection. In the first 
place it must be noted that the recognized preparation 
in child-psychology and general theory of education is 
of the utmost importance. The teacher who really under- 
stands the working of the child-mind and has made a 
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thorough study of educational theory should be in a posi- 
tion, on the one hand, to avoid rousing contrariant ideas, 
and on the other to realize the importance of developing 
moral character and the best means of securing this end. 

The general and special methods of giving moral and 
civic instruction must be studied in the light of educa- 
tional theory. It is usual to distinguish between direct 
and indirect instruction, but it is often hard to do so, for 
certain subjects, e. g., history, may be used both directly 
and indirectly for the purpose. 

Students in training should have opportunity of ob- 
serving lessons given by competent teachers, and where a 
demonstration school is attached to the college the full 
organization of moral and civic education can be studied 
at first hand. 

Actual practice in this kind of teaching should be ar- 
ranged for in schools of the district. If this were done 
under proper supervision there might even be consider- 
able demand for short courses of such carefully prepared 
lessons in schools situated near the college, especially dur- 
ing the next few years before the schools are properly 
staffed to meet the new demand. 

In addition to such training as might be given to all 
students, training colleges would be well advised to induce 
some to specialize in this direction. A demand for such 
specialists for training college demonstration purposes, 
for organizing and correlating the work in large schools 
or in groups of schools, and indeed for pioneer work in 
all directions, may be said to have already arisen, and will 
be very pressing in the near future. Students who have 
given particular attention in degree or other academic 
courses to mental and moral science, sociology and educa- 
tion or some of these, might with advantage both to them- 
selves and the cause of moral education be induced to 
devote themselves to such specialist work. Indeed, there 
are few ways in which training colleges (both secondary 
and elementary) could give more present effective help 
than in preparing and sending out for work a body of 
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such specially trained teachers, who would be able to in- 
spire confidence, demonstrate clearly what can be done, 
foster and help to organize the tentative efforts of the first 
critical years and help to guard against the making of 
serious mistakes. 

While dealing with the question of training college work 
it may be desirable just to touch upon what is felt by 
many to be a serious difficulty, viz., the relation of moral 
to religious training. Those colleges which give and pre- 
pare teachers to give definite religious instruction, may 
at first tend to regard purely moral and civic education 
in the light of a competitor if not of a supplanter. That 
this is not the case is apparent when one reflects that the 
truly religious life must be founded upon and can, indeed, 
only reach its full perfection on a foundation of the moral 
and civie virtues. There can be no antagonism between 
the moral and religious life, but rather each supports the 
other. Those colleges, on the other hand, which are re- 
strained by constitution or charter from giving religious 
instruction, should welcome such an aid to right living 
and serious purpose in life and work as will be afforded 
by the careful study of ethical principles and their appli- 
cation. Such study should go far to counteract any dan- 
ger of over-emphasis of the intellect at the expense of 
the emotions and the will, and to restore the balance be- 
tween academic preparation and the problems of real life. 

3. With regard to those already in the teaching pro- 
fession, the all-important task before us is that of rous- 
ing them to real enthusiasm on the subject. If once this 
could be done, the rest would follow, for these teachers 
being for the most part either trained and experienced, or 
at least one of these, they only need to become thoroughly 
interested in this new view of moral education in order 
to achieve more or less success in giving it effect. Lec- 
tures and demonstration lessons followed by discussions 
should be arranged for where possible, and education 
authorities might usefully provide such opportunities for 
their teachers. 
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Reading and discussion circles for the study of ques- 
tions relating to ethics and citizenship might be organ- 
ized even in country districts and need not be confined 
to teachers only; indeed, they would often prove of more 
interest and value if others were encouraged to join. 
Summer schools, organized at garden cities and else- 
where, could be arranged so as to afford opportunities 
for both theoretical and practical work, and at the same 
time interchange of thought amongst those interested in 
ethical education and who, coming from different parts, 
perhaps even from foreign countries, would have varied 
views and experiences to contribute. Short vacation train- 
ing courses might also be conducted either at such sum- 
mer schools or at some of the training colleges. These 
might be usefully subsidized by education authorities, 
either directly or by granting exhibitions for the purpose 
to their teachers. 

The need of wisely increasing the literature of the sub- 
ject must not be forgotten. More books are required both 
for students in training and for teachers already at work, 
and it is of the utmost importance that this literature 
should be of the very best. If only we could rouse our 
foremost thinkers and writers on ethics, sociology and 
education to take up the matter seriously, we should soon 
have the necessary books to help forward this great at- 
tempt to raise the whole moral life of the nation. With- 
out a sound attractive and varied literature the movement 
lacks one of the greatest elements of success. Even the 
few books we already have need to be more widely known, 
and further efforts should be made to circulate and make 
them available to teachers all over the country. 

In these various ways we may hope to secure a band of 
skillful and enthusiastic teachers who will promote the 
eause of moral education and share in the building of 
that great temple of a perfected humanity which, in all 
its glorious beauty, we as yet realize but in dreams or see 


as in a vision from afar. 
MILLicent MACKENZIE. 


University CoLiecr, CarpIrF. 
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SOME CRITICISMS ON THE NIETZSCHE 
REVIVAL. 


HERBERT L. STEWART. 


EADERS of the InrernationaL JournaL or Eruics 

must have observed the attention which has lately 
been devoted to the ethical teaching of Nietzsche. With 
the editor’s permission I propose to deal with the sub- 
ject from a point of view very different from that of 
recent contributors. Articles have appeared by Miss 
Mabel Atkinson, Prof. A. C. Pigou and Mr. A. W. Benn, 
all alike suggesting a view of Nietzsche’s place and value 
in the history of thought which seems to me astonish- 
ing and impossible. I use the word ‘‘suggesting’’ ad- 
visedly, for it is true that no explicit estimate of Nietzsche 
has been offered to us; but in the essays to which I allude 
it is at least suggested that he is a misunderstood and 
neglected genius in moral philosophy, and that he has 
real instruction and guidance to give us if we had only 
ears to hear. Monstrous conceptions such as the Super- 
man, sheer misunderstandings such as Nietzsche’s view of 
the place of immortality in an ethical system, are re- 
counted to us as words of special illumination, and pas- 
sages are quoted from his literary remains (embodying 
some of his most grotesque and repulsive paradoxes) as 
suitable texts for spiritual meditation. I feel that this 
paper is to some extent a polemic against an indefinite 
and therefore elusive opponent, but it seems best to deal 
directly with some characteristic Nietzschian opinions as 
expressed by himself and quoted by his admirers; if they 
mean to endorse these opinions my criticism will be 
relevant to themselves. 

Let me say at once that the value of Nietzsche as a 
moral philosopher is in my judgment quite insignificant. 
Nothing, I believe, quite so worthless as ‘‘Thus Spake 
Zarathustra’’ or ‘‘Beyond Good and Evil’’ has ever at- 
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tracted so much attention from serious students of the 
philosophy of morals. On his artistic excellence I offer 
no criticism. We have high authority for supposing that 
a temperament is artistic in proportion as it is neurotic, 
But there is such a thing as the scientific study of the 
phenomena of the moral life, and here, at all events, it 
is of some advantage to be calm and dispassionate—in 
a word, to be sane. For my part, I can obtain very little 
guidance from the ‘‘intuitions’’ of a singularly ill-bal- 
anced mind pronouncing on the deepest problems of 
morality without having ever realized either the com- 
plexity of the moral facts or the true ‘‘sting’’ of the 
moral problem. 

I select three points which recent writers have made 
conspicuous : 

I. The conception of the ‘‘Superman.’’ 

II. Nietzsche’s view of ‘‘other-worldliness. ’ 

III. The alleged affinity between evolutionary ethics 
and the ethics of Nietzsche. 


’ 


I. 


The conception of the Superman has unquestioned 
elements of value; but in those aspects in which it is 
valuable it is no original discovery of Nietzsche, and in 
the sense in which it is peculiarly his own it is not merely 
untrue—it is antithetical to truth. It is an assertion of 
the worth of physical well-being and of the fierce joy of 
physical life; it is a protest against the unhealthy per- 
versions of the ascetic ideal, against those whose concep- 
tion of sainthood makes everything earthly seem value- 
less or worse. It is a call to grapple with the countless 
preventable evils of our time and a reproach to the 
morbid ‘‘other-worldliness’’ which remains apathetic to 
the woes of life, making its insignificance an excuse for 
its squalor and misery. Further, the conception of the 
Superman who is yet to come suggests a thought which 
those who have forgotten their Plato sometimes call 
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‘peculiarly modern’’—I mean the responsibility of each 
generation for those who are to be their successors. This 
is a burden which increases with every increase in our 
acquaintance with the laws of life. We know more fully 
to-day than men ever knew before the extent to which 
the physical and material well-being of posterity is under 
our control. With every advance—provided it is not 
one of purely speculative interest—in physiology, in 
sociology, in economics, in any science that illumines any 
region of man’s life, our responsibility for the next gen- 
eration becomes more serious and complex. But these 
are among the trite commonplaces of ethical thought, and 
it was scarcely for their sake that Nietzsche has burdened 
our philosophical vocabulary with a new word. It is to 
the use he makes of this conception in formulating the 
moral end that I draw special attention. This is clearly 
indicated in the following passage: 


I teach you beyond-man. Man is a something that shall be surpassed. 
What have ye done to surpass him? 

All beings hitherto have created something beyond themselves: and are 
ye going to be the ebb of this great tide and rather revert to the animal than 
surpass man? 

What with man is the apef A joke or a sore shame. Man shall be the 
same for beyond-man, a joke or a sore shame.' 


The point of this passage is sufficiently clear. Every- 
thing exists for the sake of something else higher and 
better than itself, and its characteristic excellence is con- 
stituted by the efficiency with which it subserves this end. 
To this rule man can be no exception—his value is found 
in the extent to which he prepares the way and hastens 
the coming of the Superman. 

I notice here, to begin with, the sublime faith in final 
causes, the conviction that nature has throughout a pur- 
pose, which is doubtless perfectly sound but ludicrously 
inconsistent with the Nietzschian metaphysic. He does 
not, indeed, say that things exist in order to pave the way 
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for better things—he says simply that they have done 
so; but he bases an argument regarding the true function 
of man on this analogy, and the inference loses any force 
it may have unless the historical fact is the expression 
of the inward nature of things. This is a sort of tele- 
ology, and there is no sleight of tongue by which an 
atheistic view of the world can be made to bear a tele- 
ological construction. 

But this is only one of the minor incoherences. The 
really striking novelty is that the moral end—by which 
presumably the fact of moral obligation is to be explained 
—is gravely asserted to be the subservience by man of 
a purpose wholly extrinsic to himself. I am nothing but 
a means—a ‘‘bridge,’’ as Nietzsche picturesquely puts 
it, to beyond-man. 

This thought seemed to its author a stroke of such un- 
paralleled genius that, had he not forsworn all supersti- 
tion, he would have claimed it as a special inspiration 
from heaven. It seems a pity that he cannot adore him- 
self as a divine favorite and the custodian of a secret 
from on high without compromising, in a measure, that 
originality which must owe nothing to either God or man. 
One can well imagine the fury with which, in another 
mood, his sense of personal majesty might have repelled 
the suggestion that man can be other than an end unto 
himself. It would be easy to compose a Nietzschian 
declamation against ‘‘man as means’’ on the model of 
the famous refutation of theism which Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison has called a ‘‘logical gem.’’ ‘‘To lay bare to 
you, friends, my inmost heart, if there were gods, how 
should I bear it not to be a god? Therefore there are 
no gods.’’ His ambition has surely fallen far when he 
is content to be a ‘‘bridge.”’ 

It is precisely in that respect wherein man differs from 
the rest of the universe that we find the nerve of the 
moral life. We may readily grant to Nietzsche that the 
well-being of all things depends upon the efficiency with 
which they realize their purpose and that man himself is 
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a further illustration of this general law. But there is 
a fundamental distinction between a purpose existing in 
me, and a purpose existing for me. For those creatures 
which are here only that they may further an end beyond 
themselves there is no such thing as morality. But with 
the emergence of a rational self-conscious being we must 
have resort to a new category to describe his life. Any- 
one whose mind has not been corrupted by anti-theological 
prejudice can see that one means very different types of 
obligation when he says ‘‘a caterpillar ought to turn into 
a chrysalis’’ and ‘‘a man ought to support his children.’’ 

It is here that every ethical investigator who under- 
stands his work must find his point of departure; for 
even if, as in Greek thought, the category of ‘‘good’’ is 
substituted for the category of ‘‘right,’’ the good is con- 
ceived as possessing its specific quality for all rational 
beings alike; the moral judgment claims in contrast to 
the judgment of feeling or taste an objective character. 
This point has been developed with his usual lucidity and 
power by Dr. Hastings Rashdall.2 When I say, ‘‘This is 
a pleasant drink,’’ my statement, as an expression of 
individual feeling, is quite reconcilable with the contrary 
opinion being entertained by some one else. But when 
I say, ‘‘This conduct is right,’’ I certainly mean to imply 
that all rational human beings must, if they think cor- 
rectly, be of the same opinion. The claim is an ambitious 
one—I mean that or I mean nothing. I brook no contra- 
diction; I am not speaking of my private likes or dislikes 
—it is of the very essence of the moral judgment that it 
claims to be true for all mankind. It is useless to tell me 
that I have no right to express more than a personal 
opinion: it is really a matter of words—the ‘‘opinion’’ 
I express in this case is that a certain thing is true and 
must be recognized as such by all rational human beings, 
and such is not the ‘‘opinion’’ expressed by the judg- 
ment of taste. 
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This claim to objectivity may be an illusion. [If 
so, it must be psychologically explained, but it is per- 
fectly futile to affect to ignore its existence. It is the 
cardinal fact of the moral consciousness. Personally | 
hold that it is not an illusion; that it is vindicated by an 
examination of the relation of moral experience to the na- 
ture of reality; that such inquiry reveals the moral 
qualities as coincident with the rationality that belongs 
to the real through and through, and that the theoretical 
account of the empirical sense of obligation is the recog- 
nition by a free self-conscious intelligence of one type of 
conduct as rational—the response of reason within to 
reason without. While, however, I feel satisfied of the 
essential correctness of this view, I admit that a strong 
case can be made out in behalf of a different theory of 
obligation. One may argue that the moral judgment is 
neither more nor less objective than the judgment of taste, 
if he puts the matter as follows: When I say ‘“‘this 
painting’’ or ‘‘this piece of music’’ is beautiful, I do not 
simply affirm regarding my individual feeling; I mean 
not only that an agreeable experience is aroused by the 
artistic product in me personally, but also that all other 
persons of a certain type of education and culture will— 
within limits of individuality—be similarly affected. 
And I mean still more. If some one else tells me that 
he derives more pleasure from the pictorial advertise- 
ment of a patent medicine than from an old master, or 
from a street organ than from cathedral music, I do not 
merely remark that ‘‘there is no accounting for tastes”’ 
—I certainly claim for my own taste a higher value 
than I allow to his; if asked wherein does the superiority 
consist I should perhaps be at a loss to reply in terms 
that my questioner would understand—or it may be in 
any terms at all. But I should not for that reason be 
at all shaken in my conviction that my taste is ‘‘right”’ 
and that his is ‘‘wrong.’’ 

Now is this a true analogue of the moral judgment? 
Eminent authorities would support the view that it is a 
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perfect illustration—that the moral judgment resembles 
the esthetic in that both are ‘‘judgments of value’’—the 
the ‘‘good’’ and the ‘‘beautiful’’ are alike ultimate con- 
ceptions. Nietzsche, in so far as any coherent opinion 
ean be gathered from him, would, I suppose, simply call 
the moral a form of the exsthetic judgment. If he were 
asked to explain why, as a matter of fact, one uses 
stronger language and applies stronger measures to the 
man who has a taste for theft than to him who has a 
taste for street organs, I can scarcely imagine what 
oracular response Zarathustra would give. Probably 
that we have no more and no less right to coerce the one 
taste than to coerce the other, and that the only account 
to be given of coercion at all is the lunatic’s explanation 
of the restraint under which he had to live: ‘‘I thought 
the world was mad—the world thought I was mad—and 
the world was stronger than I.’’ 

Now we may say either one thing or the other about 
moral obligation. We may say that the last analysis 
reveals an ultimate judgment of value which it is idle to 
scrutinize further and that every deliverance of con- 
science is just an instance of valuation of which no in- 
tellectual account is either producible or desirable. The 
fact that this system of values is objective must be 
reconciled with the actual differences of opinion and 
still greater differences of conduct by supposing that men 
frequently do not inquire with sufficient care what it is 
that conscience approves, and still more frequently mis- 
report its voice—they are deceivers, or they are self- 
deceived. On the other hand, we may insist that only 
rationality is in its own right objective, and that the 
objectivity which we attach to feeling and every other 
aspect of the non-rational is simply ‘‘held in fee.’’ 
Whether, for example, the ground in reason is producible 
or not there is an inner rational ground why an old mas- 
ter ought to take precedence of a newspaper drawing. 

But what are we to think of a man, described by Mr. 
A. W. Benn as a ‘‘truly ethical genius,’’ who has written 
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volumes of declamation against the whole ethical thought 
of the past, but who has not one lucid word to say on this 
supreme issue of ethical controversy? A distinguished 
writer of this generation has told us that while he had all 
his life been attracted by the study of art, morality was 
always to him quite uninteresting. But—more merciful 
to his contemporaries than was Nietzsche—he refrained 
from writing about it. Whether ‘‘interesting’’ to certain 
minds or not, the phenomena of the moral life are com- 
plex, variable in detail, yet in a sense constant and of 
extraordinary persistence throughout human history. We 
know to-day how to characterize those eighteenth century 
writers who were content to explain religion in every 
form as the invention of priests for their personal ag- 
grandizement. And now that which his eighteenth cen- 
tury predecessors had preserved as holy amid the wreck 
of popular superstition—the sublime reverence for the 
moral law—is found by Nietzsche to be of equally ignoble 
origin and destined to an equally scornful repudiation! 

Mr. Benn has put the matter quite frankly: ‘‘ Whether 
his charges have or have not been made out is a question 
irrelevant to the present discussion. What interests us 
to observe is that at any rate it did not lie in the mouth 
of a professed immoralist to make them. For they in- 
volve the assumption to which he is not entitled, that there 
is such a thing as moral obligation.’’ .. 3 (The italics 
are mine.) 

Now I am not here quarreling with Nietzsche simply 
for the denial of moral obligation. What I complain of 
is that having denied it he does not carry out his denial 
in a coherent or systematic way. The whole harangue 
by Zarathustra about the ideal Superman and his claim 
upon our enthusiastic effort can live only for those 
who surreptitiously introduce conceptions whose validity 
Nietzsche has himself destroyed; for the Nietzschian who 
thoroughly understands his master’s metaphysic there 
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could be no hollower rattling of dry bones. He might 
well retort thus: ‘‘ What is the Superman to me that I 
should work for him? If I am a mere link in an endless 
chain—a member in a series whose existence is justified 
only by the preparation it makes for the member that is 
to come—then I will reverse the customary exhortation. 
I have not to rise worthy of my high calling. I have to 
descend to my appropriate degradation. Carry your talk 
about duty for duty’s sake to the old man who had not 
yet heard that God is dead. You speak an unknown 
tongue to one who understands himself as a mere product 
of a ruthless cosmic struggle and who knows that nature 
cares nought for him. If the ape is my true analogue 
I claim at least the privileges: of the ape—I will bestow 
as much forethought on the quality of the race that is 
to come as was presumably expended on the human 
species by its hairy ancestry.’’ And the disciple who 
thus refuted his master out of his own mouth would be 
entirely justified. If I do not find the Superman a worthy 
ideal or recognize in him any binding authority over me, 
Nietzsche cannot utter a word of censure without deny- 
ing implicitly his own theory. For my own part, if I had 
accepted the Nietzschian theoretical basis and were either 
appealed to or rebuked in the name of Superhumanity, 
I should hear the appeal unmoved and the rebuke un- 
chastened. For I candidly admit that in that case, if my 
self-sacrifice would call into existence legions of Super- 
men, I would refuse to make it, and I can conceive of no 
censure that a consistent Nietzschian could pass upon me. 
Possibly he might parody the Stoic formula, saying 
mournfully, ‘‘Nempe hoc indocti; Nietzschius non dicet 
idem.’’ 
IL. 

I pass on to speak of Nietzsche’s attitude toward im- 
mortality and its ethical significance. I quote two pas- 
sages : 

Beyond-man is the significance of earth. Your will shall say: beyond 
man shall be the significance of earth. 
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I conjure you, my brethren, remain faithful to earth and do not believe 
those who speak unto you of superterrestrial hopes! Prisoners they are 
whether they know it or not. 

Despisers of life they are, decaying and themselves poisoned, of whom 
earth is weary: begone with them! 


Again: 


I love those who not seek beyond the stars for a reason to perish and be 
sacrificed, but who sacrifice themselves to earth in order that earth may 
some day become beyond-man’s.* 


The postulate of immortality seemed to Emmanuel 
Kant a necessary implication of the moral life. It is re- 
jected with horror by the fine spiritual intuition of 
Neitzsche as fundamentally selfish, coarse, commercial. 
I commend this to the attention of anyone blessed with 
that sense of humor with which we cannot dispense in even 
the most severe philosophical reasoning. 

The view of Nietzsche on this matter is by no means 
unusual to-day, particularly amongst those whose know]- 
edge of the history of ethics has been gathered from 
occasional articles in the secularist magazines. In these 
deliverances the maximum of blasphemy is commonly 
combined with the minimum of information. The ‘‘pos- 
tulate of immortality’? which seemed valid to such 
thinkers as, for example, the late Dr. Edward Caird, is 
declared by these revolutionaries to be nothing but a 
piece of ignoble bargaining; it means, ‘‘I will not do my 
duty unless I am paid for it’’; it means, ‘‘I care nothing 
about right and wrong except in so far as one course of 
action will in the long run serve my own selfish purpose.’’ 
And in contrast to such a spirit of profit and loss they 
strike an attitude meant to be heroic—declaim about duty 
for duty’s sake and try to believe that in some way or 
other they resemble Prometheus at the rock. 

The argument for immortality derived from the moral 
consciousness is no doubt open to discussion; but the 
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man who thinks it may be dismissed as a product of 
‘‘other-worldliness,’’ or that a commercial transaction 
offers even a faint analogy to the moral postulate, simply 
does not understand what the argument means. For, to 
begin within, that which is an indispensable element in 
the justification of an action need not be present at all to 
the mind of the agent. The nutrition of the body is the 
rationale of eating; but which of us thinks of this in 
obeying the impulse of hunger? Even if the attainment 
of eternal happiness were—as it is not—the motive of 
virtuous living, we are justified by analogies on every 
hand in supposing that the ultimate purpose need never 
come consciously before the mind at all. It is thus no 
refutation to tell us that the good man in ordering his 
life takes no thought for the policy that will ‘‘pay’’ in 
the world to come. 

But, further, the whole conception of ‘‘payment’’ is 
foreign to the spirit of the moral postulate. In vindicat- 
ing the distinction between right and wrong we claim to 
have shown that the moral order is the rational order, 
and that there can no more, under the same set of cir- 
cumstances, be two courses of conduct equally right than 
there can be two systems of belief equally true. ‘‘Mo- 
rality reigns at the heart of things’’—which is another 
way of saying that God is moral. It follows from this 
that the strivings of the moral life cannot be in the end 
a failure—that he who follows that duty which is in the 
last analysis but an aspect of the nature of things must 
in a rational universe, guided by a rational will, find at 
the long last that his work has not been in vain. But who 
shall say—except in moments of unusual insincerity— 
that a moral struggle, lasting a few short years, where a 
moral hero has spent his strength for nothing more than to 
diminish in an infinitesimal degree the blemishes of the 
physical order—and this at the cost of immense personal 
sacrifice—then passing away into the darkness of an- 
nihilation; who shall say that this is other than failure 
or shall doubt that life is tragic precisely in so far as it 
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is heroic? For my own part, if I began under Nietzsche, 
I should certainly end under Schopenhauer. 

The argument proceeds by stages; we show first that 
the universe is through and through rational, implying a 
rational intelligence, then that of this rationality the 
moral order is one phase or aspect, and finally that a 
moral God cannot fail so to order the world that the 
moral life shall not be in its very nature a sheer tragedy. 

Now where is the mercenary element in this? I do 
not live an upright life in order to be rewarded, but I do 
emphatically claim that if in doing duty for duty’s sake 
I am merely approaching more or less quickly to the final 
debacle, then my whole view of the rationality of the 
world is shaken to its foundations. 

This deduction of immortality may clearly be attacked 
in any of its stages. It falls through if anyone can show 
that the universe is not really rational, that rationality 
can ultimately be divorced from personality, or that the 
feelings and impulses we call morally good are not at the 
same time deducible from the ‘‘nature of things.’’ But 
to repudiate it as a piece of coarse commercialism indi- 
cates a total misunderstanding of its purport and impli- 
cations. For myself, I am old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that you cannot eliminate the hope of immortality 
without taking out the very backbone from the structure 
of moral experience. 

There is no metaphysical system which invalidates the 
belief in a future life and which does not at the same 
time—for those who can think out consequences clearly 
to the end—make short work of moral distinctions. And 
it will, I believe, invariably be found that he who can 
combine such speculative doctrine as that of Nietzsche 
with a genuine recognition of the moral order does so 
only by introducing unconsciously in the process of his 
thought some notion borrowed illegitimately from else- 
where. At all events, amid many speculative differences, 
this inward connection seemed certain to Leibniz, to 
Kant, and in our own day to Hermann Lotze, and I sug- 
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gest to the Nietzschian revivalists that a conclusion com- 
mon to these three thinkers cannot be either obviously 
ridiculous or obviously ignoble. Of one thing I am sure— 
it requires more serious refutation than is to be found in 
a bon mot of George Eliot or George Meredith. 


III. 


The admirers of Nietzsche claim on his behalf that in 
the idea of the Superman he has merely worked out the 
implication for morals of natural selection and of the 
survival of the fittest; and they apparently suppose that 
their master’s ethic is entitled to the same authority that 
is conceded to the doctrine of evolution in general. It 
would undoubtedly transform their position if it could be 
shown that Nietzschian moral theory is an integral part 
of Darwinism and its corollaries. But while points of 
superficial resemblance are not wanting, and while the 
Superman is sufficiently similar to the evolution goal for 
us to recognize the Spencerian conception of which it is 
the caricature, the points of difference between Nietzsche 
and Spencer are of enormously greater importance. The 
most obvious is perhaps this: if a theory of ethics could 
be shown to be in direct conflict with the moral experi- 
ences of mankind, to condemn as irrational sentiments 
and aspirations that have persisted throughout all ages 
and have won practically universal admiration—that fact 
seemed to Spencer a prima facie reason for suspecting 
the theory. It was not, indeed, in itself a sufficient refu- 
tation. He might himself be right while all mankind be- 
sides were wrong. But while the theory was not on that 
account to be summarily dismissed, it was at least to be 
rescrutinized. He is everywhere at pains to show how 
the actions and feelings which win approbation are also, 
generally speaking, such as evolution, properly under- 
stood will vindicate. Not so Nietzsche. I sometimes 
think in reading his books that if he detected himself 
giving unconscious support to an accepted belief he would 
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immediately set about repudiating it. The discordance of 
a theory with common opinion and practice was never, 
to his mind, an argument against it, but rather a most 
potent argument for it. One is unwilling to speak quite 
plainly on this matter; and I should not have written in 
this strain if an attempt were not being made to remove 
Nietzsche from the sphere of mental pathology, to which 
he belongs, into the sphere of moral philosophy, with 
which he has little concern. 

In the Romanes lecture of 1893 Huxley contended that 
if the moral code is to be formulated in terms of evolu- 
tion, then the ideal of conduct must necessarily be egoism 
sheer and unmitigated. He argued that, on that supposi- 
tion, the ‘‘milder virtues’’ must be condemned as pos- 
sessing no survival value, that the ‘‘fittest’’ is identical 
with the ‘‘best,’’ and that if natural selection is to have 
her perfect work, every type of altruism is an obstacle to 
moral progress. His conclusion was that ethical man is 
not to be explained as a mere product of the cosmic 
process. But from the same premises Nietzsche draws 
a very different inference. He has at least the courage 
of his convictions: 

The weak and ill-constituted shall perish: first principle of our charity. 
And people shall help them to do so. Sympathy thwarts on the whole the 


law of development which is the law of selection . . . nothing in our un- 
sound modernism is unsounder than Christian sympathy. 


For my part, if we grant the standpoint that is com- 
mon to Huxley and Spencer, I hold that Spencer’s re- 
joinder to this misreading of evolution is wholly justified. 
For those very milder virtues, which evolution is alleged 
to condemn, are themselves products of evolution, if we 
take account of the struggle for existence not only 
among individuals, but among communities. Altruism 
as a principle of internal cohesion imparts strength to 
the tribe just as egoism is of value to the individual. And, 
further, the period during which the thoroughly egoistic 
man has an advantage, even in the struggle for his own 
life, is a passing period in human evolution; when 
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society has emerged from the militant into the industrial 
stage other qualities acquire survival value. And the 
whole contention of Nietzsche is surely rendered suffi- 
ciently absurd when we observe that those very qualities 
which evolution, on his theory cannot produce, have 
steadily grown stronger and wider in scope throughout 
the actual evolution process. He would doubtless reply, 
‘‘That is because we have artificially interfered with the 
working of natural selection.’’ And, pray, are not those 
impulses and motives by which this interference was 
prompted themselves products of natural selection? The 
man whom Dr. Tille has glorified as the first thorough- 
going Darwinian can scarcely deny this. The question 
of Spencer remains as unanswerable for Nietzsche as for 
Huxley. ‘‘If ethical man is not a product of the cosmic 
process, what is he a product of?’’ And finally I ask 
what possible meaning even a Nietzschian can affect to 
discover in the statement that I ought to work for the 
coming of that toward which, and toward which alone, I 
am bound to work by my very nature and whose realiza- 
tion is an integral part of a fatally determined evolution 
process. 

The cynic, interested in tracing the ironies of history, 
could surely find unworked material in the course of 
philosophical speculation. How often has it happened 
that a violent reaction against a particular type of thought 
has ended in giving us simply a disguised form of those 
conceptions that it had so scornfully dismissed? Noth- 
ing could be, at first sight, more alien to the system of 
Herbert Spencer than the scholastic doctrine of sub- 
stance; yet in what respect is the power behind phe- 
nomena, the unknown and unknowable reality-in-itself 
exempt from those difficulties which make the notion of 
substance untenable? It is of no consequence whether we 
call it substantia or quidditas or power, the thing is the 
same; it is a real behind appearances, not immanent in 
appearances; as such it reproduces all the old problems of 
inherence, and in this way Spencer’s affinities are to 
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medieval not to modern thought. Something similar may 
be said of Nietzsche. It might be supposed that at this 
time of day every ethical system must at least affirm an 
autonomy of the will. And no writer pays to such a con- 
ception more devout lip homage than does Nietzsche 
himself. Yet what is the ideal of the Superman but an 
ideal related in a purely external way to the will which 
it is to control? The good at which I am to aim is not 
my good—it is an end absolutely cut off from my per- 
sonality. And as such it has all the blemishes of a new 
heteronomy of the will. This gives no place to any ra- 
tional significance for moral obligation or moral objec- 
tivity, and he who says that Nietzsche has not destroyed, 
but merely revised the conception of duty, is dealing not 
in meanings, but only in words. If I have to choose 
amongst heteronomies I will certainly not choose this 
one. The devout Mohammedan could face the extreme 
of suffering or danger with the words, ‘‘It is the will of 
Allah—the will of Allah be done.’’ There is an element 
of majesty here; but to my mind there is nothing 
majestic, but rather something ridiculous in affecting to 
be consoled with the reflection, ‘‘It is the coming of the 
Superman; let the Superman come.’’ 

It is, of course, very difficult to say what transforma- 
tion we should all undergo if this type of doctrine be- 
came dominant. But one thing we might fairly hope for 
—that even if we were forced to accept the Nietzschian 
negations, we might be delivered from the Nietzschian 
cant. I have always been much struck by Mr. Bradley’s 
definition of pessimism—more forcible, I admit, than 
elegant—‘‘ Where all is rotten it is a man’s work to 
ery stinking fish.’’ In such tragic circumstances un- 
der Nietzschian guidance, we should rather invent 
palliating phrases, linguistic caricatures of the watch- 
words of departed faith. For my part, I will learn none 
of the shibboleths. If Nietzsche takes from me the God 
of Christianity, I will at least pay no homage to the 
hideous, misshapen idol which he offers in exchange. 
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When Zarathustra opens his rhapsody on the mock sanc- 
tities of his own creed, I will rival, at least in vehemence, 
the disgust with which he has trampled upon holy ground. 
I will have none of the ‘‘consolations’’ with which he has 
burlesqued the assurance of faith. If he takes from me 
the ‘‘sure and certain hope,’’ I will not pretend to have 
found a substitute in some sickly phrase about ‘‘living 
in the race’’ or about ‘‘lives made better by our pres- 
ence.’’ I will cali it the thing it is—the hollowest cant 
of a canting age. Perhaps, in speaking the truth and 
calling the cosmic process by its right name, one may 
find a last desperate exhilaration. 
Hersert L. Stewart. 
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PROBLEMS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


HE serious student of ‘‘the social mechanism which 

constitutes the social order’’ must approach prob- 
lems of life and conduct in the modern world in the spirit 
of scientific inquiry and with avoidance of dogmatic 
theorizing, depending for solution of the most difficult 
of those problems upon the testimony of human experi- 
ence as that is interpreted by trained intelligence and dis- 
ciplined judgment. It is in that spirit that the problems 
of marriage and divorce are approached in this paper, 
and certain basic considerations are summarized at the 
outset as follows: 

First, Marriage is a social institution, with a natural 
history of development, to be studied, therefore, as all 
other social institutions should be studied, for actual 
testimony of human experience concerning what may be 
decided upon as right, wise and socially desirable under 
present conditions. ‘‘Marriage,’’ says Westermarck, ‘‘is 
a product of social experience.’’ It has assumed one 
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form or another as varying social needs have seemed to 
demand; it has been changed from one form to another 
as other social changes have seemed to require. 

Second, it is generally conceded that the family is the 
most vital and fundamental institution in society. It is, 
as Dr. Small well says, ‘‘the agency by which the indi- 
vidual is socialized,’’ the innermost social group by 
means of which individuals learn how to live together in 
a social world. It is the focal center of those elements 
of constancy and of progress in human experience the 
action and interaction of which secure the spiritual evolu- 
tion of the race. 

Third, the family in some form is now accepted as the 
primitive social group, the nursery and kindergarten of 
the race in its discipline toward codperative action. We 
must remember in this connection that, as Staarcke says, 
‘‘Marriage is rooted in the family, not the family in 
marriage.’’ That is to say, the human race did not first 
build up the union of the sexes upon an increasingly 
higher plane, and then, as a secondary process, build up 
the family group of parents, children, brothers, sisters, 
grandparents, etc.; on the contrary, humanity developed 
the family group as its first attempt at social order, and 
then fixed its ideals, customs and laws of marriage ac- 
cording to the varying requirements of family life. 

Fourth, the union of the sexes and the initial family 
tendencies have a biological as well as a sociological back- 
ground, proving that nature has ordained their strength 
by the depth of their foundation in the life-processes. 
‘‘Marriage,’’ says Howard, ‘‘does not belong exclusively 
to our species.’’ We reach in beasts and in birds con- 
jugal affection of a high order, and also, in some degree, 
that perpetuation of the conjugal relation for the benefit 
of offspring which is the most substantial and enduring 
bond of the human family. 

Fifth, we now see that the development of the family 
has not been in straight lines of evolutionary sequence, 
each culture-stage exactly corresponding in its domestic 
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relationships to an appropriate general social order. 
Varying pressure of economic, political, religious and 
social influences have produced variations and reaction- 
ary conditions in marriage, child-care and other domestic 
concerns. This makes a special study of the institution 
of the family, apart from, while connected with, all other 
social institutions, necessary to a clear understanding of 
the historic background for modern analysis. In gen- 
eral, however, we find ‘‘the horde or mother-right’’ the 
chief if not the universal primitive form of the family. 
As Lippert says, ‘‘The mother and child were the sim- 
plest elements of the oldest organization of society.’’ It 
is to be noted, however, that what has been called the 
‘‘Matriarchate’’ is not the feminine parallel of the 
‘‘Patriarchate.’’ The mother-right was not that of a 
personal despot like the Roman father; the mother-right 
was social, a definite expression of tribal unity through 
blood relationship, as expressed in the vast and widely 
diffused system of the ‘‘totem.’’ No doubt the simple, 
obvious bond of blood first ‘‘set the mold’’ of family aile- 
giance. The more abstract conception of relationship 
which founded the patriarchal family, that which, as 
Z*schylus makes Apollo say, ‘‘established the male as 
the generative source of offspring,’’ led to the headship 
of the chief father over the collective family group and 
paved the way for an imperial state of masculine rule. 
The later ideal conception of dual parenthood, with recip- 
rocal rights and obligations between the married pair, 
and of both in respect to their common children, has been 
long struggling, under different types of the family order, 
for a more intelligent and complete recognition. 
Accepting these general outlines of past development, 
we see clearly that we are to-day inheritors of all the 
ideals, customs and laws which have outlined the ex- 
perience of the race in respect to family life. We find 
imbedded in our modern laws traces of the most ancient 
sanctions and prohibitions concerning marriage, divorce 
and the care of children. We find in the persisting 
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statutes defining ‘‘lines of consanguinity’’ and of ‘‘racial 
intermingling’’ beyond which no man or woman can go 
in contracting legal marriage, the residuum of the 
‘‘totem’’ and other prescriptions so early established by 
rigid custom. We find in the male headship of the family 
(so strongly intrenched in law that in less than twenty 
of the commonwealths of the United States is a mother’s 
equal control of the children even now assured) a clear 
repetition of the patriarchal ideals of the family which for 
so long placed not only the children but the wife under 
the absolute power of the father. 

Again, we have in connection with our marriage serv- 
ices, lay and clerical, remnants of ‘‘wife sale,’’ a custom 
nearly universal in some culture-stages of the race. 
‘*Who giveth this woman to wife’’ and ‘‘With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow’’ echo the changes from the 
payment of money for the bride from the groom to the 
father, to the payment by the groom to the bride of a 
sum which, although he could use its income freely, he 
must preserve in principal as a ‘‘dower’’ (a species of 
widow and old-age insurance), and which, when divorce 
began to be allowed the wife, might be ordered returned 
to her by the court as a protection against poverty. In 
other portions of modern marriage services we find traces 
of the opposite stage in marriage custom—that in which 
the bridegroom was paid for marrying the woman in- 
stead of paying for the privilege; the ‘‘marriage por- 
tions’’ settled upon American girls who marry foreign 
noblemen being a picturesque example of this survival. 

In many forms of marriage service in our modern com- 
posite society we have a clear and definite survival of the 
Roman patrician ideal of marriage as a sacrament of 
religion, in which the sole basis of descent of name and 
property and sole symbol of family autonomy, is an in- 
dissoluble bond of wedded allegiance. Latin Christian- 
ity, which preserved this patrician ideal of indissoluble 
marriage and reconsecrated it in the name of the Chris- 
tian church, now upholds it as the only true ideal for its 
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obedient followers. We have, on the other hand, many 
reminders at the present day of that opposite type of 
marriage ideal and ceremony, that which was ‘‘bred in 
the bone’’ of all peoples of Teutonic stock; namely, the 
jdeal of marriage as a ‘‘private contract,’’ a purely 
‘family concern.’’ This Germanic ideal expressed itself 
in two rituals; the first, the legal contract which alone 
gave validity to the union, the ‘‘Be-wedding,’’ or be- 
trothal, in which the father or guardian or several kins- 
men of the bride safeguarded her interests financially and 
otherwise, especially when the groom was to take her 
‘‘into another Thane’s land’’; and the second, the 
‘“‘Gifta,’’ or nuptials, in which the ritual expressed the 
more spiritual element of the union. When in Germanic 
civilization the daughter acquired a veto power respect- 
ing her father’s choice of her husband, and later even a 
chance for self-choice, the sentiments of the ‘‘Gifta’’ ex- 
pressed this change, and the ritual could be led by either 
the father, a chosen guardian or an ‘‘orator’’ selected for 
his ability to lead the responses with distinction; but in 
any case the important words must be said by the man 
and woman concerned most vitally in the transaction, and 
by both in exactly the same formula. The responses of 
the English church service, the simple formula of the 
Friends and many other elements of modern marriage 
forms are reminders of the old Teutonic ‘‘ Be-wedding”’ 
and ‘‘Gifta’’ now consolidated into one ritual. 

The childishly romantic ‘‘elopements’’ of the present 
day hark back still further in primitive instinct to the 
ages of wife-capture or to the ‘‘rescue of the fairy prin- 
eess’’ of the days of chivalry, and are evidences of an 
ever-recurring revolt against the ideal of social obliga- 
tion in marriage which, under every form of social order, 
has appeared as the expression of an extreme individ- 
ualism. 

Rooted deeply in our religious inheritance is the noble 
Jewish ideal of marriage as a holy estate, to be honored 
above all other forms of human relationship. This ideal 
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has survived the attacks of the asceticism of early Chris- 
tianity and emerged without a permanent smirch from 
the era in which, as one of the fathers of the church said, 
‘¢ All those are urged to marry, and those alone, who are 
unable to bear the superior state of virginity and are not 
restrained therefrom by solemn vows.”’ 

We have clear evidence of the antiquity of state control 
over tmharriage in the requirement, almost universal in 
modern society, to secure a ‘‘license to wed’’ and the 
issuance of a certificate referring to the legal quality of 
the act of marriage. We have not kept the clear, simple 
and positive affirmation of the sovereignty of the state 
in domestic concerns which was established by early 
forms of Protestant Christian civilization; and we have 
not yet achieved in a uniform marriage law anything so 
progressive and socially unifying as that which the genius 
of Cromwell gave to the brief reign of the English Com- 
monwealth. The early settlers of America, however, pre- 
served clear traces of this statesmanlike statute in the 
requirement that a magistrate of the state should alone 
have power to legalize marriages, they being so jealous 
of the prerogatives of the civil government in this par- 
ticular that they would not allow a minister to ‘‘preach 
a sermon’’ on the occasion of a ‘‘great marriage,’’ lest 
he detract from the civil dignity, although he might be 
‘‘present and make a short exhortation.’’ We have not 
kept the exclusive magisterial function in the marriage 
ceremony, but we do require that the minister shall 
recognize his power to legalize the union of a man and a 
woman as a delegated one, and to say ‘‘by the power 
vested in me by the State I pronounce you husband and 
wife.’’ 

In retaining the Germanic ideals of the private nature 
of marriage and the sovereignty of personal choice in 
wedlock, we have yet not lost sight of the primitive func- 
tion of the family as the seed-plot of civic institutions. 
Martin Luther said of marriage, ‘‘It is the source of 
domestic and public government, the foundation of human 
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society, without which it would fall to pieces.’’ This 
view has been built into our own social ideals and cus- 
toms; but we have added a far more tender considera- 
tion for the needs and wishes of each member of the 
family than has been shown in any previous social order, 
and we are more jealous of the rights of each individual 
as a unit of society than of the strict autonomy of the 
family group. This consideration for the individual is 
giving us greater freedom within the family, and greater 
ease of separation from the family for those desiring 
social rearrangement. 

The physiology of the family is far more important, be 
it remembered, as an object of study than is the pathology 
of marriage. Even in acute social disease the attention 
should not be concentrated upon symptoms of disorder, 
but constantly fixed upon standards of social health. We 
need give, therefore, but a few words to the summing up 
of the course of historic evolution in the matter of separa- 
tion and divorce of married couples. 

In some forms of primitive society divorce was easy 
for the man, impossible for the woman; in some, easy 
for both; in others, possible for neither. In the patri- 
archal family of legal headship vested in the father, 
divorce could not terminate the religious marriage, but 
there were ways by which the husband could be relieved 
of conditions which proved intolerable to him. In most 
forms of social order, domestic conditions, religious ideals 
and economic restrictions have united to make it difficult, 
when not impossible, for women to escape from matri- 
monial bonds found irksome; and in most forms of social 
order arrangements have been made to relieve men, 
either legally or by social permission, from the effects of 
a serious mistake in marriage. Of late we have grown 
more tolerant of divorce. Women have gained power to 
manage their own lives outside the marriage bond, which 
enables them to seek divorce at will; and we are wit- 
nessing an increase in domestic changes which to many 
seems socially dangerous. On the other hand there is a 
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growing feeling that the spirit rather than the letter of 
the marriage vows should be conserved, and although all 
do not agree with Milton that ‘‘divorce is equitable,’’ few 
are sure that legal dissolutions are always wrong. 

From this tangled mass of tradition and custom, from 
many periods of confusing inconsistency between ideals 
and practice, we have come to our modern problems of 
marriage and divorce. We are now imperatively called 
upon to evolve a definite, conscious, ethical ideal of the 
family suited to our present conditions in respect to all 
other social relations: an ideal which shall guide us in 
making our laws in the United States more intelligible, 
more consistent, more uniform, and which shall aid in 
making our family life more effective for social ends. 
We have now, as a means to this end, to study, in a freer 
state than has before been known, the fruits of this 
mingled social inheritance in the family order; to pre- 
serve such elements of past laws and conditions as suit 
our present needs, to reject all legal enactments and 
traditional customs which are outgrown or socially ob- 
structive, and to adopt a radically constructive attitude 
toward the most vital of all human institutions. The 
standard which must guide us in this process of utilizing 
past experience for the benefit of present and future life 
is the same standard we have to apply to all social insti- 
tutions; namely, the standard of social serviceableness, 
in the high sense of that which is conducive to the spiritual 
evolution of the race. In applying that standard we must 
ask first, What are the objects of the family? and sec- 
ond, How may those objects be obtained in modern social 
conditions? 

The first object of the family is the protection, nurture 
and development of child life, the process which insures 
the continuance and the improvement of the race. 

The second object of the family is the external but 
necessary arrangement by which matters of name, de- 
scent, the holding and transfer of property, and the 
economic support of dependent persons are held in the 
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autonomy of a well-knit group, in the midst of a larger 
social organization less concerned with the welfare of the 
‘‘solitary set in families.’’ 

The third object of the family is the moral discipline of 
its members, by means of the closest and most affectional 
of ties, in the direction of codperative capacity as mem- 
bers of the state and of society at large. 

The fourth object of the family, and the most mod- 
ern one, is the development of a free, self-disciplined, 
personality, in its members, as a needed preparation for 
the rapidly increasing democracy of the modern social 
order. This last and most modern demand upon the 
family places upon all ethical leaders of the present time 
a peculiar task of attempted reincarnation of old sanc- 
tions for conduct in new forms suited to the new educa- 
tional, industrial and political conditions. 

How may we work toward these objects of the family 
if we accept them as vital and to be sought after? 

First, the primal object of the family, the well-being 
of offspring, can alone be secured in the present, and in 
any future in sight, as it has been in the past, by a meas- 
urably stable family life, attained by a frank and obedient 
acceptance of marriage as having more than personal 
significance, that is as being a matter of social concern.' 
Marriage is that centralyelement of sex-union required 
and developed by tthe family in accordance with com- 
monly accepted beliefs concerning the objects of the 
family. Marriage must therefore be looked upon as a sub- 
ordinate element of the family order, rather than as a 
purely individualistic contract. Legal separation and 
divorce are the means by which pathological conditions 
of family life are regulated in the interests of accepted 
social organization and accepted claims of personal jus- 
tice; and therefore separation and divorce are elements 
of the family order and not purely individualistic termi- 
nations of personal contract. | We cannot, therefore, ac- 
cept as valid Milton’s ideal of marriage as an arrange- 
ment solely for the happiness of men and women. Society 
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in our modern world, more than in ancient times, has to 
pay the penalty for the wrongdoing, the mistake, or the 
incompetency of the parents of children. Marriage is, 
indeed, the highest means we have for securing the hap- 
piness of the majority of human beings; but the happi- 
ness of each and all who are married is not alone the end 
in an institution upon which we depend as a channel for 
life’s progressive currents. Therefore any form of ex- 
cessive individualism that ignores or evades social control 
of marriage, any childish rebellion against the hardships 
of the legal bond, any revolt of personal whim or selfish- 
ness that could not safely become the rule for the majority 
of humanity, must not be allowed to secure for indi- 
viduals exemption from social obligation in the married 
life. Hence we must seek to secure in some form con- 
sistent with our modern political and ethical ideals, a 
form of social control of the family which shall be more 
efficient than our present confused and hesitant direction. 
As a first step in that tendency teachers of ethics and 
religion must place clearly before all sorts and conditions 
of men and women the supreme need and righteousness 
of some form of social control of the modern family. 
With the common acceptance of that ideal the method of 
its application can be developed with comparative ease. 

It should be more clearly understood that our own is 
the first form of civilization that has tried in any large 
way the experiment of placing the entire burden of the 
success of the family upon the characters and capacities 
of two persons. In primitive social orders, and in the 
older civilizations, each married pair and their children 
were sustained, disciplined and controlled by the collective 
family order in which they lived. Now we trust two 
people in early youth, undisciplined, undeveloped, per- 
haps deficient in mental, moral, physical or economic 
power, to marry as they will; bear children without let 
or hindrance; take care of them or not as seems desirable 
or possible to them; separate with ease, with or without 
legal procedure; and the burden of all the failures in mar- 
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riage is placed directly upon society as a whole. The 
consequences of this daring dependence upon individuals 
in the family life have brought us to the point where we 
see clearly that what society accepts in its results as its 
burden, it must contro] as its right and duty.! 

What social institution do we now possess equal to the 
task of social control of the modern family? But one— 
the state. 

The old tyranny of tribal custom is gone; the later 
despotism of the patriarchate is no more; the unques- 
tioned rule of rabbi and priest no longer exists; the family 
bond is already stretched to cover so wide an area of 
personal choice that it cannot hold firm against unsafe or 
unwise choices. The modern state has absorbed within 
itself the ‘‘mother-right’’ and the ‘‘father-rule,’’ the 
church control and the educational standard. The mod- 
ern state is the final appeal in individual need and the 
ultimate authority in social conduct. Of all modern social 
institutions the state alone is now powerful enough, defi- 
nite enough and ethical enough, to accept for all man- 
kind alike the responsibility of care, control and develop- 
ment of the individual life. It is therefore the only 
institution powerful enough, definite enough and ethical 
enough, to really control, in the interest of social prog- 
ress, the family, which is the first and most vital agency 
by which the individual is rendered fit for society. 

The most important thing, therefore, for the stability 
of the family and for the better securing of its primal 
object of child-care and nurture is insistence upon a wni- 
form civil marriage service. This should be conditioned 
upon previous application for license, proper delay in 
securing evidence that there is no impediment to the mar- 
riage, and as careful preliminary inquiry in all essential 
matters as may be possible. This civil marriage should 
be limited in form to such words as persons of all reli- 
gious faiths could conscientiously use; should be per- 
formed in such places as would safeguard privacy and 
protect from all trivial and coarse associations; should 
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be performed only by special magistrates set aside for 
this important function and capable of properly repre- 
senting the dignity and power of the state.\ It was a back- 
ward step in the United States when religious ministers 
and civil magistrates were put upon the same plane of 
authority in respect to marriage, even although a civil 
license was demanded as a preliminary to the nuptial 
ceremony. We are too divided in ideal and practice in 
the religious world to-day, we are too deficient in a com- 
mon standard of what a clergyman should be and do, we 
are too lacking in ethical unity in church creeds for any 
church or all the churches in Christendom combined to 
safely acquire a right equivalent to that of an officer of 
the state in a matter that concerns the whole of society 
in such vital fashion as does the organization of family 
life. It is natural that churches which, like the Jewish, 
have brought down through the ages the judicial and 
mandatory powers of the religious ruler should hold on 
to the control of marriage and divorce. It is natural that 
the Roman Catholic Church, which absorbed the patri- 
archal forms from Roman civilization, should still feel it 
a duty to declare what constitutes true marriage. It is 
natural that a sect which, like the Friends, has made the 
church a form of social organization covering property, 
education and other concerns now generally absorbed by 
the state, should have taken upon itself the control of 
marriage, along with charity and reformatory work and 
all forms of social care for the fruits of marriage. But 
there is great inconsistency in younger sects, small bodies 
of ultra-protestants which base their union on personal 
faith alone, asking to be invested with state powers in 
regard to so important a social service. 

In proportion as religion grows spiritual and indi- 
vidual, in that proportion it grows less ecclesiastical, and 
therefore less fitted for legal functions. The time has 
come when great divergence of religious opinion and 
much weakening of religious discipline make it neces- 
sary for social safety and progress that the state assume 
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over all classes of believers and non-believers its right- 
ful supremacy in this matter. Any chosen form may 
‘‘solemnize’’ a marriage, and the more dear and intimate 
such ceremony the better. But one form should ‘‘legal- 
ize’? marriage, and that the one by which society safe- 
guards, defines and controls its most indispensable func- 
tion of family life. For this form, however, we cannot 
use ill-bred magistrates of inferior courts who have per- 
haps gained their positions by political trickery; nor can 
we leave the details of such a ceremony to chance. The 
beautiful ‘‘Halls of Marriage’’ of some European cities 
might well be reproduced in the United States, and justices 
who were no longer capable of the hardest work of the 
courts, but who had proved themselves of most honorable 
character, be set aside for this task as a distinction of 
high social service. 

If we could once thus establish the state in its rightful 
place of social control of marriage we could begin to do 
definite things now difficult, if not impossible, to attempt, 
in order to render the family more stable than it is now. 
The most vital treatment of pathological conditions in the 
modern family is not to tinker with divorce but to take 
radical measures to prevent so many people from marry- 
ing who should not marry, and whose parenthood is a 
social danger and disgrace. The stability of the family 
depends not solely or chiefly upon keeping people together 
who have married, but in removing from the currents of 
family descent the poisonous elements of physical and 
psychological degeneracy. Experience has proved be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that the largest producing 
cause of human misery and social retardation is the mar- 
riage and breeding of their kind of the feeble-minded, the 
epileptic, the victims of diseases induced by vicious lives 
and those of degenerative psychosis tending toward in- 
sanity or crime. We have more of these degenerates, 
comparatively speaking, than preceding civilizations, be- 
cause we keep them alive where under harsher conditions 
nature would kill them off more quickly. We are there- 
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fore under bonds, if we would not have our growth in 
charity hinder our progress in health and power, to see 
to it that these unfortunates do not ‘‘bring forth seed 
after their kind.’’ The state of Indiana has led the way 
by its statute declaring that ‘‘No license to marry shall 
be issued where either of the parties is an imbecile, epi- 
leptic, of insane mind; or to any male person who has 
been within five years an inmate of any asylum or home 
for indigent persons, unless it satisfactorily appears that 
at the time of application for the marriage license the 
applicant is able to support a family and likely to do so; 
nor shall any license issue when either of the contracting 
parties is afflicted with a transmissible disease or at the 
time of making the application under the influence of 
intoxicating liquors or narcotic drugs.’’ The other way 
of approaching the end of protecting the family against 
degenerative influences is to place in permanent custodial 
eare all those proved unfit for life and therefore unfit 
for marriage. Unfortunately we have only about one- 
tenth of those needing such custodial care now protected 
in an adequate manner; but example is setting in that 
direction. A tendency also is now started toward the 
sterilizing of vicious and criminal persons who cannot 
well be kept in permanent custodial care, but should not 
be allowed to taint the social fabric with their degenerate 
lives. In increasing measure we must use the power of 
the state to remove from the problems of marriage and 
divorce those hopelessly pathological elements known to 
be most inimical to the welfare of offspring and the health 
of the social body. 

Second: the family autonomy in relation to economic 
conditions must be adjusted to quite new social demands. 
The granting of property rights and contract powers to 
married women, inevitable as a result of new conceptions 
of individual rights, has disarranged the old and simple 
plan of placing both financial power and economic respon- 
sibility in the hands of the male head of the family. The 
whole question of financial responsibility of men and 
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women toward their ‘‘other halves,’’ and of both parents 
toward their common children, as well as the larger ques- 
tion of economic family responsibility for the care of the 
aged and helpless members of society, must come up for 
careful reconsideration now that women have ‘‘bank- 
books’? and minors have ‘‘pay envelopes.’’ ‘‘Non-sup- 
port’’ is often given as a reason for divorce; doubt- 
less oftener than is honest, as the charge often covers 
more serious offenses against the marriage covenant. 
The laws under which divorce is granted for this cause, 
and those by which ‘‘alimony’’ or ‘‘separate main- 
tenance’’ are secured, have not been adjusted consistently 
to the new financial independence of women, and work 
injustice, sometimes to men and sometimes to women, and 
often to the children involved. Again, the fact that 
women, whether married or single, when doing their 
work outside the home receive salary or wages, to hold 
or expend in their own right, reacts upon the labor of the 
housewife within the home in a way not always favor- 
able. Perhaps no one thing of such external nature 
would tend more to the stability and happiness of aver- 
age family life to-day than some form of legal and just 
appraising of the services of the house-mother in the 
home. The large area of domestic labor which has been 
absorbed by the new machine-dominated industry offers 
wages to women secured by law. The economic value of 
the house-mother in those forms of service which have 
not, and perhaps never can be rendered strictly ‘‘pro- 
ductive’’ in the usual sense of that word, the economic 
values of intelligent saving, wise spending, the conserva- 
tion of mental and physical force through family pro- 
tection and increased happiness, this is not recognized as 
having any market value. The poet says of a woman, 
‘‘The charm of her presence was felt when she went.’’ 
The economic value of the house-mother’s service is felt 
when she dies, or falls ill and the price of her substitute 
or substitutes is reckoned! The married state has now 
to compete in attractiveness to women on its economic 
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side, and for the first time in any large way, with inde- 

pendent earning at some congenial specialized labor for 
which opportunities of training are offered to girls on all 
sides. If the persistent devotion of women to the more 
diffused, and yet seemingly vital processes of intensive 
family service to husband, children, the aged members of 
the family and the general home-making, are to be re- 
tained, they must come at last to be reckoned at some 
definite value which will give women a share in the cur- 
rent family income as well as give her responsibility with 
man for the common family needs. 

The third object of the family, that of the moral dis- 
cipline of its members as preparation for larger social 
cooperation, is now subject to many demands for read- 
justment, both of ideals and customs. Sociologists are 
now telling us that the home was never, relatively to 
other social forces, so weak in power over the individual 
life. Certainly many elements of common environment 
assail the integrity of parental control and the established 
standards of the home. In the first place ours is a fluid 
civilization. Those older stays for wandering fancies and 
weak wills which inhered in a fixed order of things have 
been taken away and one must carry his conscience with 
him on his travels or lose it altogether. Family affection 
no longer nestles about familiar places in the case of the 
multitude. The ‘‘flat’’? on which the city family perches 
for a year or less is not the aid to settled habits that 
the old homestead was. Again, in this more migratory 
family life of the present day the parents are not left 
in seclusion to impress their own ideals and standards 
upon their children. The adult world of thought and 
action has access to children and youth as never be- 
fore, through the newspaper, the varied entertainments, 
the public library, the street sights and sounds, the 
very school itself; so that the shielding of child- 
hood and youth from prevailing world currents to 
which parents may object is more difficult than ever be- 
fore. Again the democratizing of the family, rightly in- 
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sisted upon as essential to our present political conditions, 
has its own dangers; and there must be earnest and in- 
telligent effort to prevent the payment of a price of 
change more costly than is required. When there was 
one family head, discipline was comparatively easy to 
secure along accepted lines. Now that there are ‘‘two 
heads in council,’’ and that even the children are con- 
sulted in their own upbringing (as befits potential citi- 
zens), it is far more difficult to decide what one should 
try to accomplish in parental control, as well as far more 
difficult to accomplish that which the parents really at- 
tempt. Moreover, without intending that particular 
result, the modern conscious effort toward social improve- 
ment is forcibly lessening the trust and confidence of 
many children in the wisdom and power of their parents 
and often prematurely depriving them of that ancient 
safeguard against evil. For example, all enlightened 
communities are now engaged in a warfare against bodily 
weakness and disease. In that warfare a certain standard 
of cleanliness and decency of living is being enforced 
through the activities of the boards of health. This re- 
quires certain radical changes in the ways of living of 
many people, especially of newly arrived immigrants. A 
significant illustration of the effect of this activity in be- 
half of health is to be found in the story of little Anita 
and her mother. In the fine new public schoolhouse 
which Anita attended there were baths and all manner of 
devices to attract to cleanliness. But Anita refused them 
all. Whereupon a note was sent to Anita’s mother ex- 
plaining that all the children must take a bath at least 
once a week in the fine equipment of the school. Where- 
upon Anita’s mother sent the following note: ‘‘Shall I 
unsew my child out of the warm woolen elothes I have 
sewed her into for the winter? No, I will not. Water 
on the bare skin in winter is not well. She shall be warm 
and she shall not be wet. I am a good mother. Besides, 
she goes to school to learn books and not to be washed, 
and she can learn books if she is dirty.’’ We are all con- 
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vinced that Anita should be washed, and that very strong 
moral suasion must be brought to bear to secure that re- 
sult. But the conflict between the teacher’s standards 
and those of the mother must weaken Anita’s confidence 
in her mother’s judgment; and when she gets her ‘‘work- 
ing papers’’ and her own ‘‘pay envelope’’ at the early 
age of fourteen she will very likely despise her mother’s 
genuine wisdom of life in ways she most needs to guide 
and protect her in the industrial struggle. These dan- 
gerous chasms between the children and the parents must 
be bridged so far as possible by a finer technique of social 
service than we have yet acquired, or we shall sacrifice 
too many personal lives in the processes of social advance. 

The fourth object of the family, the development of an 
efficient personality in each of its members, is also subject 
to new social demands in ways that give the thought- 
ful much anxiety. The thoroughgoing and wholly con- 
sistent democratization of the family in respect to its 
adult members is an essential in this process of develop- 
ment of personality, and the democratic state cannot be 
fully developed until a democratic family insures an in- 
terior training for citizenship. In an aristocratic régime 
one commanding personality at the head of both the 
domestic organization and the political body may be suffi- 
cient to serve as a model for subservient imitation by the 
mass of people, within and without the home. On the 
other hand, in a state which demands self-control, self- 
direction, self-support and self-expression from every 
normal adult person in its constituency, in order to secure 
its own ends of progressive political association, the 
family must be organized in such fashion as to develop 
these qualities in each of its members. The democratiza- 
tion of the family, therefore, is the spiritual equivalent 
of political democracy. As such it is inevitable and wholly 
desirable; but its initiation causes some ‘‘ growing pains.”’ 
It is in this area of the development of personality that 
tendencies develop toward increased divorce. Women are 
now seeking divorce in larger numbers than men. Under 
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almost every form of marriage men have found a way to 
mitigate for themselves the tragedy of an undesired do- 
mestic bond. Women until these later days of democracy 
have never, except for short intervals and under unusual 
conditions (such as those attending the decline of Roman 
civilization), had freedom of personality either in or out 
of marriage. As in the phrase of Dr. Johnson, so in law 
and public opinion, there has been always ‘‘a boundless 
difference between the infidelity of man and woman’’ 
which forced women to endure in their husbands that 
which, manifested in themselves, would have freed their 
husbands from all marital responsibility. In like manner 
the self-assertion of rights which in man has been one of 
the priceless assets in the growth of personality, in woman 
has been considered a perversion of nature; because until 
freedom for women was possible there could be no whole- 
some avenue of social expression of woman’s individu- 
ality. 

To-day the ancient object of the family, that of moral 
discipline for social ends, and the modern object of the 
family, that of the development of personality for the 
uses of a democratic social order, are both concerned in 
lifting the standard of sexual morality, equally for men 
and for women, to a higher plane. In this process women 
in their new freedom will not endure the unspeakable 
indignities and hopeless suffering they have been com- 
pelled to endure in the past. That last outrage upon a 
chaste wife and faithful mother, enforced physical union 
with a husband and father whose touch is pollution and 
whose heritage to his children is disease and death, will 
less and less be tolerated by individual women or by an 
enlightened ethical standard. In so far as the increase 
in divorces is a testimony to this movement of women to 
refuse marital relations with unfit men it is a movement 
for the benefit of the family and not for its injury.| Hence 
it is as idle as the blowing of the wind for any solemn 
company, composed wholly of men and chiefly of ecclesi- 
astics, to pass resolutions calling for the reinstatement of 
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an indissoluble marriage bond and for the subjection of 
wives to their ‘‘conjugal duty’’ whatever their feelings 
or condition may be. Permanent and legal separation is 
now seen to be just and necessary in cases of moral de- 
linquency. Whether such separation shall include power 
of remarriage is still much mooted in many quarters. It 
would seem wise to infer from all that one knows of social 
changes that there must be many methods of readjust- 
ment tried before we shall secure such a uniform law as 
will do justice both to the individual life and the social 
claim; and that hence dogmatism is out of place and 
careful treatment of each case as it arises, on its own 
merits, is the safe and helpful method. The tendency, 
however, in all fields of thought and effort is away from 
‘‘eternal punishment’’ here or hereafter, and in the direc- 
tion of belief in the power of self-recovery and of trying 
even vital experiments of life over again in hope of a 
better outcome. It is likely that marriage and divorce will 
prove no exception to this hopeful tendency of moral en- 
deavor. Moreover, so far the testimony of actual life in 
the countries where no remarriage is allowed shows a 
lower standard of marital faithfulness, of child-care and 
of the conservation and culture of the moral nature of 
the members of the family group, than is shown in the 
countries that grant absolute divorce for serious causes. 
The number of divorces and remarriages in our country, 
although showing considerable marital unhappiness, is 
not large enough to indicate any widespread social 
disease. And even if such serious conditions were indi- 
eated the chief reliance for cure must be upon the moral 
development of men and women rather than upon the 
external pressure of laws. It is true, however, that jwhile 
proper self-assertion and regard for personal dignity 
and the conservation of true personality may lead to 
proper changes in marital relations, the self-assertion of 
the foolish and the selfish, and the undeveloped may lead 
to marital changes which are unnecessary and harmful, 
The social need in respect to divorce to-day is not to try 
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to hold together by main strength of law and public 
opinion those who cannot be either morally helpful to 
each other, truly devoted to the children’s welfare, or 
happy themselves in their present relationship; the social 
need is rather to prevent separations of married couples 
on trivial grounds of pique, sudden temper, childish whim 
or the mere suggestive power of newspaper scandals. 
The social need is not for the immediate working out of 
all details of a uniform law, while yet rapidly changing 
social and industrial conditions make variety of experi- 
mental treatment of cultural value; the social need is 
rather for a legal provision everywhere which will secure 
more deliberation before action, more accessible counsel 
of the wise and good for the foolish and confused, more 
patient waiting, more earnest trial to ‘‘patch it up’’ and 
‘‘go on’’ even when things look dark and threatening. It 
is becoming more and more the custom to establish special 
courts for particular classes and kinds of adjudications; 
such as the ‘‘children’s court,’’ the ‘‘industrial arbitra- 
tion court,’’ ete. It has been suggested, and wisely, that 
there should be a ‘‘court of domestic differences,’’ a 
special legal hearing for those seeking separation or 
divorce. Into such a special court, founded upon some law 
giving the state power to exact a deliberate and dignified 
method of discussion before action, thus preventing haste 
and vulgar publicity, the ‘‘probation system’’ might be 
introduced; separation securing immediate relief when 
necessary, but divorce allowed only after patient effort, 
under the direct control and aid of the court, had failed 
to render the union successful. Passion and selfishness 
have put asunder many a couple who could have won a 
lasting happiness together through ethical discipline and 
wise help in their time of need. 

To many observers the modern increase of divorce is 
not only an unmitigated evil but a sign of abnormal de- 
velopment in women, and hence a symptom of extreme 
social disease. It is certainly true that the present condi- 
tion of women marks an unprecedented social revolution. 
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From the position of a minor they have assumed more 
and more the place of a citizen; from a condition of 
‘‘status’’ they have passed to a condition of ‘‘contract.’’ 
Equality of opportunity in education; freedom of choice 
in employment; economic independence and complete 
property rights; the manifold diversions of a newly ac- 
quired social freedom; the emancipation of the home 
from the work-demands of the handicraft stage of do- 
mestic labor, and the effect of machine-dominated indus- 
try to give women’s work a commercial value; the state 
appropriation of ‘‘women’s organic office of teaching”’ 
and the consequent employment of thousands of women 
as public officials in the schools; the new delight, often 
almost an intoxication, of free expression of personality 
in artistic and intellectual fields heretofore closed to all 
but an infinitesimal fraction of womankind; the splendid 
enthusiasms for social uplift which the modern power 
of women opens to their consciousness, with the new op- 
portunity of pouring into service for the public weal 
women’s age-long accumulations of social sympathy—all 
these things give women a new, and to many a perilous, 
power of self-assertion. That the great mass of women 
are still so humbly patient at the old tasks, that they still 
unquestionably place the welfare of children and even of 
husbands and the aged and sick of their families before 
the full realization of their own personal wishes, is proof 
that the nature of women is essentially social, and their 
bent unconquerably toward the perfection of family life. 
It could not be, however, that so radical a change in the 
lives and conditions of all ‘‘human beings of the mother 
sex,’’ most intimately connected with the central values 
of family life as they are, should be effected without some 
disturbance of that part of the social order we call the 
family. As in all forms of social disturbance incidental 
to increase in democracy, however, the way out is the 
way on, not the way back. 

The great demand to-day is for a reincarnation of the 
old sanctities of life in new forms. The old ideal of mar- 
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riage as a sacrament of religion has still its place; not 
in the old form that elevates one church ceremony above 
all other rituals and denies the right of adult human be- 
ings to free themselves from intolerable conditions after 
certain formule have been pronounced; but in the new 
form that makes marriage a spiritual bond and its end 
the moral culture of the race. 

Marriage is indeed, as many ancient peoples believed, 
a free and private contract; but not one that concerns 
two people alone, to be formed and dissolved without re- 
gard to any law but that of personal happiness. It is 
private and free in that it has to do with those mysterious 
yearnings of the inner life that point out from a world of 
friends the one elect and solitary mate, and thus ordains 
selective affection as the supreme guide to marriage. 

Marriage is a social arrangement for the initiation of 
individuals into the social order and the old social control 
of its vital relationship must persist, therefore, in forms 
suited to modern conditions; but the family witnesses 
more than an external order; it is the tie that binds one 
generation to another in the spiritual unity of the race. 

Marriage is a school for the development of personal 
life; it must hold within it more and more room for equal 
rights, mutual concessions and justly balanced activities ; 
but the family is more than a school for even the finest in- 
dividuation; it is the innermost temple of sacrificial serv- 
ice of one loved one for another, and in its companionship 
is wrought that sacre¢c alchemy of unselfishness by means 
of which ‘‘they that lose their lives shall find them.’’ / 

It is in the reincarnation of all those spiritual ideals of 
the race that have embodied themselves in the nobler 
forms of family life in the past that the composite social 
order of this modern era must find its own true and con- 
sistent ethical laws of the family, of marriage and of 
divorce. This is the vital task of enlightened and conse- 
crated leadership. 

Anna GarLiIn SPENCER. 
New York. 
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WOMEN AS CITIZENS.* 
MARY GILLILAND HUSBAND. 


hd face of my undertaking to speak this morning on 

women citizens, I find myself somewhat in the difficulty 
of the boy who promised his naturalist club a paper on 
the snakes of Ireland. His essay consisted of these words: 
‘‘There are no snakes in Ireland.’’ 

In England there are no women citizens in the full mean- 
ing of that phrase. The earliest definition of citizenship 
of which I am aware occurs in the ‘‘Politics’’ of Aristotle. 
For Aristotle a citizen is a free member of a free com- 
munity, with recognized right to share in the govern- 
ment. It is this share in the government that differenti- 
ates the citizen proper from the mere subject. All citizens 
are subjects, but all subjects are not citizens. For Aris- 
totle, three classes of adult persons could not be citizens, 
viz., aliens, slaves and women. England has long ago 
abolished slavery within her dominions on grounds of 
humanity. I do not mean because of humanitarian senti- 
ment, but because of the perception that a human being 
as such is the subject of certain rights, of which citizen- 
ship is ultimately one. 

Perhaps, too, there has been a glimmering perception of 
the truth that where duties are demanded of human beings, 
and recognize ' by thera, there also reciprocal rights may 
be claimed and must be conceded. But England has not 
yet persuaded herself that women are fully human, and 
therefore capable of qualifying for the full rights of a 
fully human being. Public opinion in England is more 
and more demanding from women a recognition of their 
duties, as women, to the state. But public opinion does 
not yet fully perceive that the recognition by women of 
those dties carries with it a legitimate claim by women 
for the recognition by the state of their citizenship. 





* A lecture given at Hampstead Ethical Institute, London, England. 
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Till this claim is granted women remain politically in 
a state of subjection. Any service, then, which women in 
England to-day render to the state as such, they render 
out of pure charity. The state which denies to women 
the recognition of their rights of citizenship, and yet de- 
mands of them the recognition of duties of citizenship, 
is very much in the position of a householder who might 
appeal to his domestic servants to serve him out of charity. 
‘You see,’’ such a person might say, ‘‘I cannot get on 
without you. Your service is needed to make my life 
possible. This life, which by your service you make pos- 
sible for me, is for the good of the community. You, as 
members of the community, participate in the good re- 
sults flowing from my life. Let that be your reward. Be 
public-spirited, realize how much your labor for. me is 
helping me to realize the common good of the community. 
Even your own personal comfort is benefited thereby: 
you have a better house to live in, and better food to eat. 
I, of course, see that it is necessary to feed you fairly well 
and make you fairly comfortable if I am to get the best 
out of you.’’ 

This is no faney picture of such a householder as never 
was. On the contrary it describes a relation and an atti- 
tude which is exceedingly common to-day. It exists 
wherever an employer of labor, be he an individual master 
or mistress, or corporation, treats his workers merely as 
the instruments of his gain, the good of the workers being 
thought of only so far as incidental to the gain of the 
master. 

In ancient Greece, where slavery was supposed to be 
a necessity of civilization, and was therefore thought of 
as a wholly moral institution, there was some excuse for 
such a relation. We find Aristotle actually pointing out 
that a master necessarily governs his slave in the first 
place for his (the master’s) good and only incidentally 
for the good of the slave. He uses the slave as an instru- 
ment, and feeds him and cares for him only in so far as 
it pays him to do so. It makes the blood of a modern 
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run cold to read this, not as a piece of vulgar, cynical com- 
mercialism, but in a treatise on what might be called the 
ethics of politics (if that be not tautological). 

In how much has our modern practice advanced beyond 
the ancient theory? The money-wage which in the mod- 
ern instances of the wrong relation between employers 
and employed is the only differentiation between our case 
and that of the Greek slave-holder, is determined simply 
by the competition of the open market. Now when starva- 
tion is the alternative to acquiescence, a man will be found 
willing to work not merely for money or terms which 
would enable him to lead a life fit for a human being to 
live, but even for money and terms which may insure 
him bare subsistence. The modern organization of labor 
is rescuing workers and masters alike from a condition 
of things many a time worse than the conditions of an- 
cient slavery. Evil conditions, when they exist in mod- 
ern industry, are possible simply because masters or 
householders have too little regard for the humanity of 
their workers. Neither masters of workmen nor mis- 
tresses of servants have thought often enough of their 
workers as human beings with a right to moral freedom, 
i. €., aS having a claim to be allowed the possibility of do- 
ing what they do ‘‘with a will,’’ because they will it. They 
have not thought of their workers as having a right to a 
voice in determining the conditions of their work. Now 
when such masters and mistresses complain, as they very 
frequently do, that their workers do not work ‘‘with a 
will,’’ that they do not consider the interests of their em- 
ployers, as all faithful servants should, are they not 
asking simply for charity from their servants? When 
such masters or mistresses say: ‘‘These servants are my 
servants; they must do my will, or they must go. That is 
what they are there for; that is what they are paid for’’; 
are they not using those servants as their instruments 
merely? Is not their moral attitude toward those serv- 
ants identical with the attitude of the ancient slave owner 
toward his slaves? The root of the immorality is the 
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same in both cases; it is that the ‘‘governor’’ does not 
recognize the governed as human in the same sense in 
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which he is himself human. 

There is the same root of immorality in the refusal of 
the state to acknowledge that women have a humanity 
which entitles them to their share in the government of 


the country. 


Such a state is practically in the position 


of the immoral householder. It says to its women, in 
effect: ‘‘We cannot do without you. You must do your 
duty by the state, for we shall not merely do badly with- 
out your help, but we cannot do at all: we shall cease to 
exist if you women do not enable us to do so.’’ So women’s 
capacity for motherhood is being acknowledged by pub- 
lic opinion to-day as a service without which the state 


cannot exist. 


Not, be it observed, their human motherhood, not their 
capacity to bear and rear good citizens. This capacity 
can only belong, in its fullness, to women who are full- 
fledged, fully acknowledged citizens. Public opinion does 
not yet see that it is this human motherhood which is the 
unique service of women to the state, the highest possi- 
ble service that ever can be rendered to the state by the 
most highly developed and most fully trained and recog- 
nized women citizens. Public opinion is far from seeing 
that only such women can bear their share in humanity’s 
greatest achievement, the production of a noble race of 
fully trained and equipped citizens. 

That it is not human motherhood, but merely bodily fer- 
tility, which is being emphasized at present, is shown in 


many ways. 


I shall name three of these. There are, as 


we are all well aware, many women who are refusing 
motherhood at the present time, because they are too self- 
ish to incur its burdens. Now the public indignation which 
is beginning to find its way into newspapers and maga- 
zines is mostly leveled against the refusal of motherhood 
rather than against the character and life of which this 
refusal is a logical outeome. I have never seen it pointed 
out that the women to whom the passing personal pleas- 
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ures of the moment are the chief end of life, the women who 
refuse to bear children because they would not interrupt 
their dancing, or their hunting, or even their factory and 
music-hall sociability, would be the worst possible type of 
mother. Personally I always rejoice to think that such 
women, by the very thoroughness of their selfishness, are 
imposing on themselves precisely the punishment which 
society, were it thoroughly moralized, would wish to im- 
pose on their type; i. e., they stand out of the race, they 
do not carry it on. In the next generation we shall hope 
to have fewer of them. The bodily fertility of such 
women would not be desired by the public were it seen 
that only human motherhood is a strength to the state. 

The inability to grasp the significance of this distinction 
is shown still more strongly, by such writers as Miss Flor- 
ence Farr and Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. Shaw’s letter in The Times of October 5, 1907, came 
as a shock to many who had begun to hope that the author 
of ‘‘John Bull’s Other Island’’ and ‘‘The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma’’ had been carried by sheer gift of genius far be- 
yond the possibility of the lamentable lapses into moral 
quagmire and theoretic chaos which characterized his 
earlier work. It was a jar to find that, where questions of 
sex are concerned, the Mr. Shaw of 1907 is identical with 
the Mr. Shaw of 1891. In his ‘‘Quintessence of Ibsenism”’ 
(1891) Mr. Shaw had made the astounding statement that 
the main effect of Ibsen’s teaching was ‘‘to keep before 
the public the importance of being always prepared to act 
immorally,’’ and ‘‘to urge upon women that the desir- 
ability of their preserving their chastity depends just as 
much on circumstances as the desirability of taking a cab 
instead of walking.’’ In The Times, 1907, Mr. Shaw urges 
that we must keep an open mind as to the comparative 
merits for English life of polygamy and monogamy. 

On all matters of sex Mr. Shaw seems to be without 
structural thought, without any rational theory of devel- 
opment, and, what is much more fatal to a man of Mr. 
Shaw’s gifts, without relevant instinct or insight. He 
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produces the impression of being abnormal, subnormal, 
unmoral on these matters, a creature outside of humanity, 
and therefore not capable of touching us at our deepest 
and truest within this field. 

Closely akin to Mr. Shaw’s point of view is that of 
those who advocate the abolition of the family and the 
substitution of public nurseries run by the state on scien- 
tific principles. These people would propose to take the 
child from the mother immediately after birth—the aver- 
age mother being quite incompetent to bring up a baby— 
and hand over the future citizen ‘‘to the state,’’ 7. e., pre- 
sumably to a big committee, composed of men. For, if 
mothers cannot be trusted to bring up their own children, 
how shall women be permitted to serve on these nursing 
committees? Or, does special insight on this subject belong 
to those who have borne no children? Shall this be, per- 
haps, the qualification for service on these committees? 

The idea distinctly articulated by Mr. Shaw in his Times 
letter, and more or less distinctly perceived by the advo- 
cates of state-reared children is that we should breed a 
fine race of human beings as we breed prize oxen or horses. 
Have these good folk ever seen a stud book? Have they 
any idea that in order to rear even a prize calf you must 
leave him his mother? If you area dairy farmer you may 
sacrifice the calf and divert the cow’s milk to whereso- 
ever you will. But if the breed be your object you must 
spare the calf, or the foal, his mother. 

It is playing it pretty low down on humanity to make 
its physical breed the consideration par excellence for 
society. But even taking these reformers on their own 
level, they wholly miss the point. You cannot breed a 
fine race physically on the terms. 

The idea that the chief value of women to the state, the 
one indispensable function which women may discharge, 
is that they should submit themselves as the physical 
seedbeds of the race, is so revolting an idea, so degrading 
to our notion of womanhood and so degrading to the 
character of the man who harbors it, that I do not believe 
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any decent human being will ever face the idea in its 
naked ugliness and retain it for a moment. 

These proposals are indeed so ridiculous that we may 
be sure they will be extinguished at no distant date by the 
inextinguishable laughter of mankind. At present they 
hurt too much to permit of our seeing their comicality. 
Those who would abolish the family because it sometimes, 
or even often, fails of its ideal, are just like the man who, 
having suffered long from dyspepsia, comes to a doctor 
and asks to be cured. ‘‘ What remedies have you tried? ”’ 
asks the doctor. ‘‘Oh, I’m sick of remedies,’’ answers the 
man. ‘‘I am still ill. I want a radical cure. I want you 
to operate on me, and remove my stomach.”’ 

I should like to recommend to all such abstract ideal- 
ists the perusal of Mr. Meredith’s ‘‘Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.’’ It is one of the most acute analyses, the most 
triumphant reductio ad absurdum, ever penned of the 
follies of such abstraction. 

On the first page of that book there appears a saying 
which is perhaps more frequently quoted, and certainly 
more frequently misquoted, than any other saying of Mr. 
Meredith’s. From a ‘‘selection of original aphorisms by 
an anonymous gentleman, who in this bashful manner 
gave a bruised heart to the world,’’ we read: ‘‘I expect 
that woman will be the last thing civilized by man.’’ 
Now it is this bruised gentleman who is the especial butt 
of Mr. Meredith’s wit: it is his abstractions that are 
reduced to absurdity by the comic spirit incarnate in 
his book. 

The fact is, truth is to be sought in the opposite direc- 
tion; that is, it is more nearly true to say, ‘‘Man will be 
the last creature civilized by woman.’’ Women, it is al- 
leged, began civilization by instituting agriculture; they 
carried on civilization, it is alleged, by taming wild ani- 
mals for domestic use, by inventing the domestic arts and 
domestic economy. Whether these allegations be substan- 
tiated or not, it is certain that during the whole long length 
of their mutual history (for man fortunately cannot claim 
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to be of older descent than woman), woman has been the 
center of, the central force of, and the central test of man’s 
civilization. She has been the test of civilization, because 
so long as men give what they give only because they can- 
not help giving it, because they are compelled thereto 
by superior physical force, they do not give as civilized 
beings. Woman never can compel man to give her any- 
thing by physical force: she gets what she wants from 
man either by appealing to the best, or to the worst, in 
him. She appeals to the best in him when she appeals 
to that in him which enables him to recognize the rights 
of other men qua men. She appeals to the worst in him 
when she appeals to his appetite or to his vanity. The 
woman who insists upon the equality of her humanity 
does her plain duty by herself and by him. She appeals 
to the best in man and develops, as nothing else can, his 
humanity. The woman who consents to have her equality 
of humanity denied, provided she is petted and spoilt 
and indulged and excused from responsibility, establishes 
thereby that relation between the sexes in virtue of 
which men naturally and inevitably use women for their 
pleasure and chuck them away like a sucked orange 
when that pleasure is exhausted. Thereby the man is 
brutalized and debased even more than the woman 
he uses. 

A Jewish friend once said to me that every country had 
the Jews that it deserved: it is a well-known political say- 
ing that every people have the government they deserve. 
Perhaps it is equally true that the women of any given 
country or time tend to get the men they deserve, and men 
tend to get the women they deserve, too. 

I said that woman was the center and central power of 
civilization. She is so merely because she is the center of 
the family. A man goes and comes to his work and his 
labors under the sun, but he ever returns to the woman as 
his center and the focusing point of all his activities. 
Children come and grow, and go to form their own cen- 
ters; the mother remains. The man grows old and ceases 
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from his work, and returns finally to the woman, who is 
the permanent and abiding center of his life. 

The family is the social unit because it is the smallest 
effective group of human beings. Each is necessary to 
the other; each alone is a mere fragment of humanity, 
neither self-sufficient nor self-reproductive. The family, 
Aristotle says, is the state in miniature. As its life is in 
quality and government, so will the state be in quality 
and government. ‘‘The vice of our housekeeping,’’ says 
Emerson, ‘‘is, that it does not hold man sacred. The vice 
of government, the vice of education, the vice of religion, 
is one with that of private life.’’ Professor Bosanquet in 
his ‘‘Philosophical Theory of the State,’’ points out that 
the members of a family, by participation in and support 
of their mutual needs and necessities, develop that qual- 
ity of character without which states cannot exist; that is, 
the capacity of seeing and living for a common good. 
No state, not even a community of persons, can exist ex- 
cept the members of it can have an interest in common 
which they are willing to support. This perception of 
a common good which all are willing to support is easier 
in family life than in any other conceivable group of per- 
sons, human nature being constituted as it is. For, a 
human being is an animal organism, having in it the capac- 
ity to develop a soul, 7. e., to become really human. The 
family is unique in the completeness with which it links 
the natural organism and its needs to the needs and condi- 
tions in which alone soul, 7. e., real humanity, can develop. 
It is ‘‘a natural union of feeling with ideal purpose.’’ 
It, and it alone, takes up the needs and promptings of a 
man’s natural animal body and by linking these to a plan 
of life and subordinating them to a permanent interest 
in which others are concerned, with an absolute reciproc- 
ity and equality possible only in a monogamous family, 
it transforms them and makes them part of the plan of a 
human life—makes them, indeed, what otherwise they can- 
not be, human characteristics. Thus the transition is 
made from the animal or appetitive soul or conscious- 
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ness to the spiritual, or human, and religious soul or con- 
sciousness. 

In conclusion: I appeal to women. Remember, there 
are two dominant impulses in political life to-day. One 
is the passionate desire to raise and humanize the lives 
of the workers; the other is the passionate demand by 
women for the recognition by the state of their full human- 
ity. Chaotic thinking and misunderstanding of both im- 
pulses are conspiring to-day to lead an attack from both 
sides on family life. I appeal to you as women: defend 
the family, become aware of its value and of its unique 
function. It does not matter if anyone should say that 
women are incapable of profound and accurate thought: 
it does not matter if in any particular case that should be 
true. You are, if good women, capable of profound and 
true instinct in this matter, and instinct far more pro- 
found and true than any mere intellectuality can be, an 
instinct which is the outcome of the experience of count- 
less generations of good women. This is an instinct of 
faithful, tender attachment to the permanent center of 
monogamic family life. This faithfulness of attachment 
is instinctive in all good women. It is achieved by men 
with difficulty. It is the result not of any special virtue 
in women, but is the outcome of the conditions of mother- 
hood, the long and tender and unique relation of the 
mother to her child, both before and after birth. Do not 
be afraid to be true to that instinct and to say what all 
the strongest thinking and most capable men are saying 
with you. The homes are the center of the morality of 
the nations. Do not forget that it is your part as women 
to civilize man, by helping him to subordinate his animal 
instincts to the good of a permanent human center, and, in 
and through it, to the good of the whole community. Make 
that center worthy of the best; think of it as the center of 
the life of the state. Demand from the state recogni- 
tion of the equality of your humanity with that of the men 
who are your contemporaries; assert your right to your 
full citizenship; claim your right to your share in the 
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government of your common life. Do this not because 
the home is too narrow a sphere for your talents or un- 
worthy of the highest service of highest womanhood. 
But do it for your homes’ sake. You need that recog. 
nition as educative to your own conception of home life, 
as reminding you that ‘‘the most private is the most pub- 
lie energy.’’ You need it that you may remember, and 
help others to remember, that within that home you can 
never live for yourself alone; you can never permit your- 
self to be used as a mere instrument to a man’s pleasure 
or comfort, or as a mere source of future life: but that 
within that home you are copartner, fellow-worker, equal 
half of that dual human personality, man and woman 
separable only that their union might become spiritual. 
Only thus can we compass humanity’s finest achievement, 
a noble human race. 

Ask this, then, and aim at this, not from vanity or self- 
seeking, but from love of that holiest, tenderest center of 
all good life, your home and the man’s and the child’s. 
For— 


‘* The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free.’’ 


Let humanity stand at last on its two feet: ‘‘let religion 
cease to be occasional; and the pulses of thought that go 
to the borders of the universe, let them proceed from the 
bosom of the household.’’ 

Mary Grituitanp Hussanp. 
Lonpon. 
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THE RIGHT TO PROPERTY. 
FRANK SARGENT HOFFMAN. 


HE moment we begin to reflect on the matter we 

cannot help seeing that the right to property is one 
of the most sacred rights of man. We cannot imagine a 
people so degraded as to be entirely devoid of the idea 
of property, and no community has ever enjoyed pros- 
perity or attained a high degree of culture where the idea 
was held in slight esteem. Indeed, we may justly measure 
the progress of a people in civilization and true worth by 
the clearness with which they apprehend this idea and the 
completeness with which they apply it to the ownership 
and use of every commodity that ministers to human need. 

But sacred as this right is, we greatly err if we suppose 
that the ground of the right to property is first posses- 
sion. No man gains a just title to a thing simply because 
he came upon it before some one else. If a person to-day 
should discover a new island in the Pacific he would not 
for that reason have a right to undisputed possession. 
Suppose a band of shipwrecked sailors should be cast 
upon its shores. He could not justly claim that the fruits 
and springs and other means of subsistence he found 
there were exclusively his. The new world was not the 
property of Columbus because he discovered it, nor did 
it belong exclusively to the scattered bands of savages that 
occasionally roamed over its surface. Possession and use 
of a thing can never be an ultimate ground of ownership. 
Something else must come in to determine whether or not 
that possession be just. 

We should equally err in maintaining that the right to 
property is founded upon a decree of the government. 
‘*Property and laws,’’ says Bentham, ‘‘were born to- 
gether, and will die together.’’ The same erroneous view 
is advocated by Montesquieu. In speaking of the way 
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men have come to adopt a civilized mode of life he says, 
‘‘The political laws gave them liberty; the civil laws, 
property.’’ A natural consequence of this doctrine is that 
what the statute could make it could at any time unmake. 
It necessitates the view that there is no ground for the 
right to property back of the decrees of the government. 
If this were true justice would have no place in determin- 
ing the possession and use of property. All would be set- 
tled by an arbitrary fiat. The most industrious would 
have no more of a claim upon property as a reward for 
their industry than the most indolent. The governors 
might at any time decree that all property should belong 
to themselves alone, and no voice could justly be raised 
to call the act in question. 

Nor is the real ground of property its utility. True, no 
community could exist without property. True, no com- 
munity has been able to thrive without individual prop- 
erty. But that only shows us a result of property, not its 
ground. All we can claim from the standpoint of utility 
is that the excellent effects of property corroborate the 
rightfulness of its possession and use. 

The primary and distinctive ground of property is 
labor. Property may be defined as the fruit of human 
labor. If there were no men in the world, there would be 
no property. Man alone is the creator of all property. 
Before him there was scarcely anything but matter. By 
his labor he imparts an interchangeable value to things, 
and this is the beginning of his progress. Man is capable 
of civilization because he can produce wealth. Other 
animals are swifter in the chase, better protected from 
the cold and better armed for strife. But they cannot 
produce property and therefore cannot advance beyond 
a certain fixed limit. They can be property, but not the 
owners and controllers of property. Man, however, be- 
cause he is active, intelligent and free; because he is a 
person, can so impress his personality on the objects of 
nature about him by his labor as to acquire a just title to 
property. In a highly civilized community there is 
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searcely a clod of earth or a leaf that does not bear that 
impress. 

Thus we see that the maxim, ‘‘To the doer belongs his 
deed,’’ is as true of property as of morals. Whatever a 
man produces by his own powers is ethically his, and his 
claim to ownership should be respected against all comers. 
His natural right to anything comes from the labor he 
has expended upon it, and is determined by the extent of 
that labor. Whatever laws the civil power may make 
concerning the possession and use of property it can 
never justly ignore this right and treat it as though it 
did not exist, any more than it can justly ignore any other 
natural right. 

But a matter of supreme importance to a thorough 
treatment of our subject is the fact that a natural right 
is not of necessity an ultimate right. The natural right 
to property, like the natural right to ‘‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,’’ is never an absolute right. These 
rights one and all may justly be sacrificed in case the 
needs of the community require it. If a man’s life and 
liberty are at the disposal of the body-politic, how much 
more is his property? The true state is an organism and 
individuals are the members of that organism. The state 
is the unit, the individual a fraction of that unit. The 
well-being of the organism as a whole is the thing of 
greatest moment, and should be the point of view from 
which to treat the various parts. In the normal condi- 
tion of affairs the lungs and the heart are best developed 
by developing the whole body. Every human being finds 
his true place in the body-politic and the true sphere for 
the exercise of his natural rights only in his connection 
with his fellows in their corporate capacity as a state. 

The natural right to property therefore is ultimately 
resolvable into a state right. The people, as an organic 
brotherhood, are to decide what disposition is to be made 
of all property. While the good of the individual and 
the preservation of his right to the products of his labor 
are of great importance, the welfare of the brotherhood 
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as a whole is of far more importance, and should be the 
point of view from which the laws controlling the pos- 
session and use of property are finally determined. The 
good of the brotherhood as a whole is rarely in collision 
with the best interests of its individual members. The 
laws of property that a state enacts will seldom need to 
set aside the natural right to property, but will almost 
always confirm and strengthen that right. But whatever 
the laws may be, they should never fail to be founded 
upon and to accord with the following fundamental 
maxims : 

1. The supreme ownership of all the natural sources 
of property is with the body politic. The land, the water 
and the air and all that they contain are the common 
possession of the race. They are under the supreme con- 
trol of the whole people in their organic capacity as a 
state. Inasmuch as the support of every man is derived 
from the soil, the very existence of the state would be 
imperiled if the supreme ownership of the soil were not 
vested in the state itself. That the community, and not 
the individual members of the community, originally 
owned the land is one of the best attested facts of history. 

Indeed, no state has ever given up that ownership. It 
has only allowed individuals under certain conditions and 
limitations to possess and use its territory. If a state 
should unconditionally give up its control it would thereby 
cease to be a state. Its sovereignty would be gone. It 
would lose the very thing that makes it a state, and in- 
stead of one state, as many states as there were indi- 
viduals would suddenly spring into being. 

If a state at any time adopts this system of individual 
control of its territory, the titles to the land are derived 
from the state, and each citizen holds his land ever sub- 
ject to the control of the state. Whenever the land of 
the community gets into the hands of the few to the ex- 
clusion and injury of the many, or whenever the good 
of the state for any reason requires it, these titles may 
justly be revoked and individual control abolished. The 
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state is constantly doing it in the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain, and never was doing it to such an ex- 
tent as at present. We have every reason to expect that 
as the needs of intercommunication increase and the peo- 
ple become better acquainted with the many injurious 
effects of the present system, individual ownership will 
be much further limited. It is vain to argue that any 
system of land tenure is of necessity the best system. The 
state should change its system with the needs of the peo- 
ple and keep it as nearly as possible in harmony with 
those needs. 

2. The state has the ultimate control of and responsi- 
bility for the methods of acquiring property. If the 
sources of property are under the supreme control of the 
state it is easy to see that all property derived from those 
sources should be under its control also. No individual 
ean justly take any cf ihe msterials of wealth without 
the consent of the state and by his labor make them his 
property; and the state can never rightly give this con- 
sent except with the limitation that the ultimate owner- 
ship and control of all property is with itself. While the 
state, therefore, fully recognizes the natural right to 
property that comes from labor, it cannot regard this 
right as absolute, but must itself determine in what way 
and by what means property is to be acquired. It must 
prescribe the legitimate spheres of labor and check the 
useless and wicked expenditure of labor. It should pre- 
vent by every means in its power the acquisition of prop- 
erty by trickery, by chance, by counterfeiting, by com- 
bining to force up prices without increasing values and 
by immoral practices of every sort. 

Any system of acquiring property not based on labor 
cannot contribute to the well-being of man. For the only 
thing that is worthy of reward is work. It is a sound 
principle of statecraft as well as of morality that he who 
will not work shall not eat. As President Hyde has well 
said in his excellent little book on ‘‘Practical Ethies,’’ 
‘*An able-bodied man who does not contribute to the world 
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at least as much as he takes out of it is a beggar and a 
thief.’’ The fact that the government of a state has 
adopted in one set of circumstances certain regulations 
for the individual accumulation of property and has found 
them to contribute to the general welfare, is no sufficient 
reason why they should be continued at another time 
under a different set of circumstances. When a country 
is new with much to be done and few to do it, laws con- 
cerning the accumulation of property may with reason 
greatly vary from what they should be in a country where 
the conditions are just the opposite. 

3. But the body politic is not merely the supreme 
power for determining the ways in which property can 
be acquired. It is also the supreme authority for de- 
termining how it should be used after it is acquired. No 
individual member of the state has a right to use his 
property simply as he pleases. If he pleases to use it 
for the injury of the state, to degrade and demoralize his 
fellows, the state should put a limit upon his use and, if 
necessary, deprive him of it altogether. The principle of 
confiscation is a clear recognition of this right. All na- 
tions agree that if a citizen uses his property to abet the 
enemy in time of war, he has violated the first principles 
of government. He has by this act cut himself off from 
his normal relation to the community and deprived him- 
self of the advantage that before belonged to him as a 
member of that community. The original condition upon 
which the state allowed him the control of his property 
has disappeared and his individual right to the use of it 
has disappeared also. 

Any crime of any character constitutes a sufficient rea- 
son for the state to limit the use of property, and the 
more serious the crime the greater may be that limitation. 
Incorrigible criminals of every description should not 
be allowed in any degree the free use of property; for 
they constantly show by their repeated acts of lawless- 
ness their unworthiness of such a trust. Property that is 
devoted to a good end and is accomplishing a worthy 
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purpose in one generation may not do so in another. The 
state, therefore, should never allow property to be de- 
voted for an unlimited period to the promotion of any 
enterprise. At any time when the state discovers that 
the welfare of the people is not furthered by such an en- 
terprise, it should see to it that the property that sup- 
ports it is devoted to some other end that does promote 
that welfare. 

The doctrine of the inviolability of vested rights rests 
on a false conception of the right to property, and before 
the true conception has no foundation whatever. The 
true state will never allow any individual, or collection 
of individuals, to hold and use property any longer than 
such holding contributes to the common good. The mo- 
ment it ceases to do so that moment the vested right be- 
comes violable. The government of one generation can 
never unalterably bind a future generation as to its use 
of property. It can never grant a franchise for the use 
of property that a future generation cannot annul, or 
make a contract that a future generation cannot break. 
The word ‘‘forever’’ in any document concerning the 
possession and use of property is a pure fiction. The 
sooner it is read out of court the better. 

The fact that a government has once allowed corpora- 
tions to be formed for the investment and use of prop- 
erty, is no reason why they should be continued in 
existence when they cease to promote the public welfare. 
It is not only the right but the duty of the state to legis- 
late them out of existence when it becomes clear that 
some other method of holding and using property will 
better further the well-being of the people. The laws con- 
cerning the use of property are just as subject to change 
as those concerning the acquisition of property, and it is 
the duty of the state through its government to have 
them changed whenever it is evident that the good of the 
organism as a whole requires it. 

4. What we have said concerning the accumulation and 
use of property is equally true of the transfer and descent 
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of property. Here also the state has the ultimate and 
supreme control. For there is no way of making prop- 
erty contribute to the welfare of the community as a 
whole, or of its individual members, unless the state has 
the right to determine what power of transfer the holder 
shall have as between himself and his contemporaries, 
and how far his acts shall control the use made of his 
property by the generations that follow him. All con- 
tracts, bequests, deeds of sale, wills and the like must 
therefore be subject to the authority of the state, and if 
made without that authority must be regarded as having 
no binding force. 

To what extent a dead hand should be allowed to hold 
property or a dead brain to control it is in our day a 
serious question. It is perfectly clear that no such be- 
quests of property should stand if they plainly interfere 
with the progress of humanity. But if the state sees fit 
to grant the privilege on the ground that labor will be 
more effectually stimulated thereby, it should at least be 
a limited privilege. For no man can possibly foresee 
what will be the need of all coming generations, and thus 
he cannot in any sense possess a right to say what dis- 
position shall be made of what was once his property to 
supply that need. 

The superstitious reverence that many still have for 
the dead hand and brain would disappear in the light of 
a true conception of the sacredness of contract. Living 
beings alone can make contracts. A dead person cannot 
make a contract with a living one, or a live person with 
a dead one. A father while living cannot make a binding 
contract for his own children even after a certain period. 
Honor and reverence are due to all the worthy who have 
preceded us, but these things can never rightly be made 
a matter of contract. The wealth of the past would be 
of comparatively little value if we did not constantly 
renew it. There can be no moral obligation therefore 
upon the state to have property descend exactly as the 
fathers desire. The wealth of any generation is to be 
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used preéminently for the good of that generation, to 
supply present needs, to establish and maintain the ideas 
of the present, not to keep alive and extend the exploded 
notions of the past. 

Many of the conditions attached to bequests under our 
present system are frequently more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. Clauses in wills are often justly 
declared null and void by the courts because they require 
the legatee to do something that is counter to ‘‘public 
policy.’’ The state has not only the right but the duty 
to assume the full control of the bequests and legacies 
of any institution that has outgrown its usefulness, as 
well as one that is supporting practices or promulgating 
doctrines that are injurious to the public good. It should 
devote them to some other purpose that meets the needs 
of the present and advances the civilization of man. 

Under our present conditions an inheritance tax right- 
eously administered may reasonably be expected to afford 
us a measure of relief. The state should never do any- 
thing to deaden the enterprise of its citizens, but should 
encourage in every way the discovery of new and easier 
methods of providing for the needs both of mind and 
body. But when for any reason the wealth of the com- 
munity has become concentrated into the hands of a few, 
injury to the public well-being of the most disastrous 
character is almost sure to follow. 

No tyranny is so dangerous to public life and morals 
as the tyranny of money. For there will be little virtue 
left in a people whose actions are determined for them 
by dollars and cents. One of the imperative needs of our 
time is an effectual check upon the amazingly skillful and 
elaborate devices now so common of getting possession of 
the property of the country without rendering an equiva- 
lent. There is every reason to suppose that a limit upon 
the power of inheritance will be such a check. The gov- 
ernment, being finite, may often be unable to discover to 
what extent an individual has brought under his control 
the property of the country. At his death this is far 
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less difficult. If the courts were empowered to assess and 
collect an inheritance tax graduated in amount accord- 
ing to the needs and conditions of the legatees, the evil 
effects of vast fortunes continuing in the hands of single 
individuals would be largely mitigated. 

We should greatly err in our conception of this mat- 
ter of a tax on large inheritances if we thought it col- 
lided with all inheritance. It is only an attempt to dis- 
criminate between just inheritance and unjust. There is 
nothing in this position that needs to antagonize the views 
so well expressed by Charles Comte, who in combating 
the extreme opinions of some of his contemporaries on 
this subject that no inheritance is justifiable, says: ‘‘If 
I wished to refute the errors borrowed from the Abbé 
Raynal, concerning the right of children to enjoy the 
goods left by their parents when dying, I could not help 
calling attention to the fact that the family spirit is one 
of the principal causes of the production and preserva- 
tion of wealth; that a man, to insure his children a living, 
performs labor and undergoes privation, to which no 
other consideration would induce him to submit. I would 
point out to my readers that if the wealth of a man were 
not to pass to his descendants... he could derive 
searcely any real advantage from his property, even dur- 
ing his lifetime. I would show to them, finally, that a 
nation in which children were excluded from succeeding 
to their parents would, in a very few years, fall a great 
deal lower than the inhabitants of Egypt under the domi- 
nation of the Mamelukes, or the Greeks under the domi- 
nation of the Turks.’’ 

We may give full consideration to these views and 
still hold that under certain conditions a limitation should 
be put upon the inheritance of these ‘‘goods,’’ and that 
the case of vast fortunes is one of those conditions. In 
the United States the laws of the several commonwealths 
in almost every instance already forbid the willing of 
property beyond two generations. Still greater limita- 
tions under the present circumstances would undoubtedly 
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impede the development of a plutocracy and conserve the 
general good. A large inheritance tax on all sums over 
a certain maximum descending to a single individual and 
a gradually diminishing tax on all sums down to a cer- 
tain minimum, as the circumstances and needs of the 
legatees shall warrant, would do much toward mitigating 
the gross injustice in the distribution of property nowhere 
more strikingly and painfully apparent than in those 
countries where wealth most abounds. For, as another so 
truthfully expresses it, ‘‘Every workman must be con- 
stantly reminded of the fact that while numbers are un- 
able to obtain a sufficiency of the necessaries of life, others 
have so much superfluous wealth that they are able to 
squander it in useless and mischievous luxuries and never 
devote themselves to one hour of useful employment.’’ 

As matters now are the time ought not to be far dis- 
tant when our national revenues should chiefly be derived 
from inherited wealth. Those who have been allowed to 
get possession of the property of the country should at 
least pay the taxes of the country. Unjust taxation is 
one of the chief evils of our time. The rich can, and gen- 
erally do, escape their share of the burden. Under our 
present system it is such an easy thing for rich men to 
evade the payment of taxes that even the best of them can 
hardly resist the temptation. The poor man with just 
money enough to own his home can conceal nothing, and 
has no palace in the country where, for the purposes of 
taxation, he can take up his legal residence. 

The present system is so manifestly vicious and leads 
to such a marked oppression of the poor that every voice 
in favor of the righteous use of property should be raised 
against it. Lord Asquith’s plan of mitigating the social 
evils of England at the expense of iniierited wealth should 
have the hearty support of ever right-minded man in the 
kingdom, and should be copied in every other land. 


Frank SarGent HorrMan. 


Union Cotuece, Scuenectapy, N. Y. 
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THE ETHICAL ELEMENT IN WIT AND HUMOR. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


OST men would rather be called knaves than fools; 

and most men would prefer to be thought lacking in 
the color-sense, or the music-sense, to being thought lack- 
ing in a perception of wit and humor. The keenness of 
a man’s sense of wit and humor is not to be gauged by 
the loudness or length of his laugh; for that ‘‘outward 
and visible sign’’ is largely determined by the character 
and condition of his nerves. A smile on one man’s face 
may signify as much mirth as a prolonged peal from the 
lips of another. 

Some men and women ‘‘see the point’’ of a joke readily, 
yet enjoy it less than does their neighbor who has need to 
have it explained to him; the perception of the comic 
element in life is quite different from the enjoyment of 
it; the man who enjoys it is likely to be a man who 
enjoys many other things also. 

In order, however, that every reader’s amour propre 
may be given due consideration, the assumption of this 
article shall be that all who read it have at least a nor- 
mally keen appreciation of ‘‘the comic,’’ whatever its 
guise, and whether appealing to the mind through the 
eye or the ear. 

For purposes of analysis wit and humor may be con- 
sidered as essentially one and the same; humor is ‘‘the 
comic’’ with a flavor of kindliness added; wit is ‘‘the 
comic,’’ impersonally presented, or sometimes cutting 
a cruel path, like a knife-edge, to its goal; one essential 
element underlies both wit and humor; most ‘‘quips and 
cranks,’’ most jokes and funny stories, may be thrown 
into either the humor-form or the wit-form, by the addi- 
tion or subtraction of the kindly element. When Talley- 
rand said, ‘‘Language is given to men to conceal their 
thought,’’ that is wit; because it is ‘‘ the comic ’’ pre- 
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sented impersonally; but the task were easy to build 
this bon mot into a structure of incident, with the proper 
dramatis persone, and thus make of it a more human 
and a technically humorous story. 

The ‘‘average man,’’ the ‘‘man on the street,’’ if told 
that his perception—and in fact, his enjoyment—of wit 
and humor depends greatly upon his ethical nature, upon 
his sense of truth and reality, would probably feel, on the 
instant, mildly complimented; on second thought he might 
dissent, saying that humorous people often are heartless, 
and that the habit of seeing the funny side of things tends 
to make people superficial and unethical. But there is 
a third and deeper stage of reflection to which this article 
seeks to lead him. —~ 

If this ‘‘average man’’ were asked to explain the na- 
ture of wit and humor, very likely he would reply that 
it rests upon a perception of incongruity; but this is 
hardly more than a lucus a non lucendo. It leaves the 
problem about where it found it. What does he mean by 
‘the incongruous?’’ or by ‘‘incongruity?’’ 

Thus every witticism, joke, humorous situation or 
funny story is a statement—by speech or act—which 
contains two centers, as does an elipse; an ordinary state- 
ment of fact has one center, like a circle; but the witty 
saying or the humorous story has two centers or foci, and 
one of these is Reality and the other is Falsity; but both 
of them appeal to the listener or spectator for his ap- 
proval, his confirmation. In the presence of this dilemma, 
the mind, the perception, ‘‘wanders,’’ as Emerson ex- 
presses it in his essay on ‘‘The Comic,”’’ ‘‘from the rule to 
the crooked lying fact.’’ The more exact statement of 
this would be that the mind or inward eye wanders from 
the ‘‘crooked lying fact’’ to the ‘‘rule,’’ for it is the 
‘‘erooked lying fact’’ which is first and directly given 
us, and the ‘‘rule’’ we ourselves furnish a moment later. 

To illustrate, and condensing the well-known story used 
by Lincoln, in a political campaign, to lay bare the vacil- 
lations of a shifty rival; said Lincoln, ‘‘He is like a man, 
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up in our country, who went out deer-hunting in a dense 
fog; he saw, dimly, some animal in the distance, but was 
uncertain whether it was a deer or his neighbor’s cow; 
therefore he fired, cautiously, so as to sort of hit it if it 
was a deer and miss it if it was a cow.’’ The two centers 
of this elliptical statement are, first, the implication that a 
man could so shoot as to accomplish this dual feat; this 
statement, this center, is the ‘‘crooked lying fact’’ of 
Emerson. The second center is the affirmation, made by 
the listener’s totality of experiences of projectiles, that 
a man cannot possibly accomplish such a feat. This sec- 
ond affirmation is ‘‘the rule’’ of Emerson. We promptly 
apply it to the first plausible statement, overpower that 
pretender and feel joy in our victory; this joy of con- 
quest is the essence of the pleasure which we always de- 
rive from ‘‘the comic.’’ It varies with moods and condi- 
tions; but, in the last analysis, it is the elemental joy 
which results from the successful exercise of power. This 
joy is the ‘‘sense of superiority,’’ which the philosopher 
Hobbes pointed out, in wit and humor; but Hobbes 
erred in asserting that this superior feeling is exercised 
by one person over another; it is not; it is the joyful 
use of reality, by a person, to overpower falsity. 
Another illustration—the famous and characteristic 
story of dreamy, unpractical Shelley, at a time when he 
was deeply interested in the problem of immortality. One 
day he met a nursemaid wheeling a very young child in 
a perambulator; the poet reflected, ‘‘Here is a little soul, 
recently come to earth, out of the great unknown pre- 
ceding human life; perhaps he can tell me something 
about the great unknown after human life; the two realms 
may be one and the same.’’ He accosted the infant, twice; 
but, of course, gained no response; only a blank infantile 
stare. ‘‘Alas! alas!’’ commented the disappointed poet, 
turning away; ‘‘how very reticent these little creatures 
are!’’ Disregarding the minor accessories of this inci- 
dent we find the two centers of attention to be these: 
First, the implication—amounting to an assertion—that 
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a babe in arms could reveal the great secret if he chose; 
this is the ‘‘crooked lying fact,’’ so-called. Second, the 
‘‘rule,’’ the absolute truth and reality, derived from our 
experience of infants, the certain knowledge that they 
cannot possibly do this thing. With this ‘‘rule’’ we con- 
quer the ‘‘lying fact’’—which is really not a ‘‘fact’’ but 
a pretentious implication—and our conquest gives us joy. 

Every witticism, or humorous narration, or situation, 
every appeal of ‘‘the comic,’’ through the visual sense or 
visual fancy, or the aural sense or aural fancy, all these 
phases of wit and humor can be divested of their minor 
details, and their two centers, or foci, brought to view; 
one of these foci is a falsity, an untruth, the other is a 
fact, a reality, an ethical verity; and the ‘‘ethical ele- 
ment in wit and humor”’ is the conquest of an error, a 
falsity—usually bolstered into pretentious strength by 
plausible surroundings—by the truth, as established in the 
mind of the listener or spectator through past experience. 
The pleasure which we derive from ‘‘seeing’’ a joke is 
not unlike the pleasure which Conan Doyle attributes to 
Sherlock Holmes; it is, indeed, a detective’s triumph at 
unraveling deception and establishing truth. 

Nearly all the philosophers before and since the days 
of Democritus, ‘‘the laughing philosopher,’’ have at- 
tempted to solve this problem of ‘‘the comic.’’ Many of 
them have frankly confessed their inability to reach a 
solution. Some have reached and rested upon the half- 
way word ‘‘incongruity.’’ Arthur Schopenhauer pene- 
trated very deeply when he asserted, in sufficiently tech- 
nical German fashion, ‘‘The essence of the ludicrous is 
in the attempt to subserve a particular case under a gen- 
eral concept where it does not belong.’’ This abstruse 
statement is no more than Emerson’s ‘‘crooked lying 
fact’’ seeking a shelter under the mantle of ‘‘the rule.”’ 

We now go one step further, and assert that it is the 
attempt of the pseudo-fact, the pretense of the false thing, 
which arouses the full weight of our intellectual and 
ethical condemnation, as we crush it with the bulk or 
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body of truth which we already possess; the mere pres- 
ence of an article in the wrong place does not arouse in 
us this ethical element. For example, a misplaced figure 
in an arithmetical problem, or a slipper in one closet 
rather than in another, does not arouse it. Those objects 
have no volition, and could not have willed to misplace 
themselves or pretend to be rightly placed; only when 
volition enters, or can be attributed to an object through 
personification, does the field of unethical conduct open 
and the possibility of ethical condemnation arise. 

For instance, I once came, suddenly, at a lonely spot 
on the seashore, upon a donkey standing in silence and 
gazing out over the ocean. At once I smiled; why? Be- 
cause the place and the attitude of the creature indicated 
or asserted that he was gazing with tender or exalted 
sentiment at the wide, watery expanse, as a human being 
might gaze. That was the falsity, which came first to my 
mind; and it was promptly conquered by my general 
knowledge that a quadruped, and especially of that kind, 
could not feel the emotion which his posture implied. 
Again, crossing the street of the city I am startled by a 
loud deep ‘‘Honk;’’ and I leap to the sidewalk, believing 
I have narrowly escaped death under the wheels of a 
‘*forty-horse-power’’ automobile; but when I turn and 
look, a grinning, small boy on a bicycle passes me, blow- 
ing deep notes of warning on a horn which was indeed 
made for a large motor ear. I, too, laugh; for the deep 
bass of the horn asserts magnitude, power, peril, but my 
visual sense assures me of the contrary, and my body of 
general knowledge crushes the pretentious, mendacious 
idea aroused by the ominous sound. 

It may be urged that the pointing out of this ethical 
element in wit and humor does not fully explain the 
mystery of it; that it does not explain the great emotional 
disturbance which takes place in the mind of the observer 
or percipient. To which this rejoinder may be made that 
an essentially comic idea upsets our equilibrium much 
more at one time than it would at another; at both times 
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we would ‘‘perceive’’ it, we would ‘‘see the point’’; but 
at one time the muscles of our face and throat would 
react much more vigorously than at the other time. The 
difference in intensity between these outbursts is largely 
a difference in the degree of our nerve sensibility; the 
clever comedian in vaudeville knows well that if he can 
once arouse our nerves and muscles he can keep them 
active with only half his previous effort. 

Furthermore, in all good story-telling the simple ele- 
mental joy of detecting and overpowering a pretentious 
falsehood by our ‘‘body of reality’’ is vastly augmented 
by the introduction of the psychological element ‘‘expec- 
taney.’’ The skillful raconteur arouses the interest of his 
listener, holds that interest—which can be expressed in 
terms of nerve-force—in suspense, makes it cumulative, 
and almost hurls the listener’s sympathy and approval 
and judgment in the direction of the ‘‘ crooked lying fact.’’ 
Therefore considerable effort is involved, and a veritable 
though instantaneous battle is fought, as the listener as- 
serts himself, backed by his experience and knowledge, 
subdues the pretentious fact, and recovers his ethical equi- 
librium. For example, many extremely funny stories may 
be told to us in a condensed form, and cause hardly a 
smile; but when expanded by a skillful narrator, who 
stimulates our interest and arouses our nerves by using 
‘‘expectancy’’ and ‘‘suspense,’’ we are in such a state of 
emotional tension when the denouement arrives that this 
nerve-force, long pent up, must find an issue in muscular 
action usually facial. 

The range of our ethical judgment in the field of ‘‘the 
comic’’ is largely determined by the body of knowledge 
which we have acquired by our experience of life; if our 
past experience has never furnished us with the knowl- 
edge which is needed to crush the pretensions of some 
newly asserted fact, we do not crush it, we do not ‘‘see the 
point,’’ and we do not smile. For example, when an 
American visitor to England refers to the state of Ken- 
tucky as ‘‘that fertile, prosperous region where the corn 
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is full of kernels and the colonels are full of corn,’’ he 
must not be surprised if his jest is received by his Eng- 
lish listeners with blank faces; they have not ‘‘seen the 
joke,’’ because they have not the knowledge of American 
life needed to correct the pretentious and ‘‘crooked’’ fact. 
The blankness of their faces by no means argues a density 
of mind; for they laugh heartily over the pages of Punch, 
a publication which most Americans find dull, because 
they have not the requisite knowledge of British affairs 
with which to combat and conquer the pretentious falla- 
cies therein offered. 

This which I have called the ‘‘ethical element in wit 
and humor’’ may be illustrated by the physical phenome- 
non of the leaping spark of an electric battery. As be- 
fore stated, any simple assertion of indubitable fact is 
like a circle, and has one center; whereas a witty or 
humorous assertion is like an ellipse, with its two centers. 
These two centers now may be likened to the two poles of 
an electrical battery; the interest of the listener or spec- 
tator is led up to the pretentious fallacy and there sud- 
denly left alone, as at one of two electric poles; but it 
at once leaps, like the spark, to the other stronger pole 
of established fact; and this discharge of nerve-force 
overflows along nerve-trunks and branches, finding outlet 
in muscular actions. Often the mendacious assertion is 
so plausible, is so intrenched in favoring conditions, that 
the listener’s mind returns, and for an instant again ac- 
cepts it; and again the electric-like leap of judgment is 
made, to the pole of undoubted fact, established by ex- 
perience. Thus are explained the recurrent waves of 
laughter which follow an especially ‘‘good joke;’’ and an 
especially ‘‘good’’ joke is one which compels the longest 
possible leap of the largest possible spark; it is the con- 
quest of the most formidable fallacy which, though for- 
midable, is yet obliged to bow before the still stronger 
‘ethical element’’ in our perception of wit and humor. 

BrapLey GILMAN. 
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PHILOSOPHIE DER WERTE. Grundziige einer Weltanschauung. 
Von Hugo Miinsterberg. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1908. Pp. 
viii, 481. 


The kind of ‘‘value’’ with which Professor Miinsterberg is 
concerned in this book is something which he calls ‘‘uncon- 
ditional,’ ‘‘absolute’’ or ‘‘universally valid’’ value. And the 
following seem to be some of the chief things which he wishes to 
say about it. 

He assumes, apparently, that nothing can have any ‘‘value’’ 
at all, either ‘‘conditional’’ or ‘‘unconditional,’’ except what 
‘‘satisfies’’ (or the satisfaction of?) some volition. But it is, 
he thinks, certain that we do not find unconditional value 
wherever any volition is satisfied. On the contrary, he thinks 
that there are two kinds of volition—a kind which he calls 
‘‘personal’’ (and sometimes ‘‘selfish’’), and a kind which he 
calls ‘‘pure’’ or ‘‘superpersonal;’’ and what merely satisfies a 
‘‘personal’’ volition, or any number of personal volitions, is, 
he thinks, never unconditionally valuable. We have an ‘‘un- 
conditional value’’ only where a superpersonal volition is satis- 
fied; but here, he thinks, we have it always. That is to say, we 
have an ‘‘unconditional value’’ wherever, and only where, a 
superpersonal volition is satisfied. 

But which of our volitions are ‘‘superpersonal’’? Professor 
Miinsterberg thinks he can point out one which is. We will, 
he thinks (he seems to think we all do), ‘‘that there should be 
a world’’—an ‘‘independent,’’ ‘‘self-subsistent’’ world. And 
this volition, he holds, is certainly ‘‘superpersonal.’’ Here 
then is one superpersonal volition. And this one, he seems to 
hold, is not merely one among others. All superpersonal volitions 
seem to be somehow included in it; every volition which is super- 
personal at all is a volition ‘‘that there should be a world.’’ 
At all events their relation to it is such that none of them can 
be satisfied, except where this one is satisfied. We have, there- 
fore (he seems to think), an unconditional value wherever and 
only where the volition ‘‘that there should be a world’’ is 
satisfied. 

But this volition may, he holds, be satisfied in a good many 
different ways. To will that there should be a world is, he seems 
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to hold, the same thing as to will that our experiences 
(Erlebnisse) should not be merely experiences; and this again 
is the same thing as to will that each should ‘‘recur in a new 
experience’’ or that there should be a ‘‘relation of identity”’ 
between it and another experience. And wherever a volition 
that one experience should ‘‘recur identically’’ in another is sat- 
isfied, there, he seems to hold, our volition that ‘‘there should 
be a world’’ is satisfied and we have an unconditional value. We 
have, therefore, an ‘‘unconditional value’’ wherever, and only 
where, a volition that one experience should ‘‘recur identically’’ 
in another is satisfied. 

And he often seems to speak as if such a volition were satis- 
fied wherever one experience actually does recur identically in 
another; and as if, therefore, whenever one experience actually 
does recur identically in another, this fact itself were uncon- 
ditionally valuable. But this, I think, is not really his view. 
He means to hold, I think, that our superpersonal volition is 
satisfied, and an unconditional value realized, only where we are 
conscious in some way of the identical recurrence of an ex- 
perience. An identical recurrence of which no one were con- 
scious would, I think he would say, certainly not satisfy our 
superpersonal volition nor be unconditionally valuable. But, 
whenever we are conscious of such an identical recurrence, there, 
I think, he does hold that our superpersonal volition really is 
satisfied and we have an unconditional value. We have an un- 
conditional value then, it would seem, wherever, and only where, 
we are conscious that one experience recurs identically in 
another. 

Professor Miinsterberg seems then to hold the two principles 
that unconditional value is to be found wherever and only where 
a superpersonal volition is satisfied; and that this again occurs 
wherever and only where we find one experience recurring 
identically in another. And he next proceeds to classify the 
eases in which, as he thinks, we do find such an identical re- 
currence. He distinguishes twenty-four such cases and devotes 
a section of his book to each. These twenty-four cases, he seems 
to think, are the only cases in which we do find an identical 
recurrence of the kind he means and are therefore the only un- 
conditional values. 

These twenty-four unconditional values he divides into four 
main groups, each of which contains six different values. 
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The first group consists of six values which he calls ‘‘logical’’ 
values; and these six cases, he seems to think, exhaust all the 
eases in which ‘‘knowledge’’ is unconditionally valuable— 
indeed, he seems to think that they exhaust all the cases in 
which we have anything which can properly be called knowledge 
at all. These six kinds of valuable knowledge are, it appears, 
the knowledge of the existence (Dasein) or independent exist- 
ence of ‘‘things;’’ the kn wledge of the independent existence 
of other persons; the knowledge of the independent ‘‘validity’’ 
of some of our own volitions (i. e., apparently, that they are 
superpersonal); the natural sciences: history: and finally 
‘‘Reason’’—under which title Professor Miinsterberg seems to 
include, among other things, logic and mathematics. Professor 
Miinsterberg seems to think that all knowledge of any of these 
six kinds is unconditionally valuable. Each kind must, there- 
fore, according to him, consist in some sort of consciousness 
that one experience recurs identically in another; and it should 
be noted that the ‘‘identical recurrence,’’ which he thinks he 
finds in each of these six cases, is in each case of a different 
kind. Thus the independent existence of a thing is, he thinks, 
constituted by the fact that the content of a particular kind of 
experience is capable of being experienced ‘‘by every conceiv- 
able subject;’’ here, therefore, ‘‘identical reeurrence’’ means 
merely the possibility of recurring identically in the experience 
of every conceivable person. But the independent existence of 
a person is, he says, not constituted by this kind of identical 
recurrence. To say that a person ‘‘exists independently’’ is 
(it seems) to say that his will is capable of ‘‘taking up an at- 
titude’’ (Stellungnehmen) to ‘‘every conceivable object,’’ and 
here, therefore, though the identical recurrence again consists 
in a mere possibility, it is a possibility of recurring in quite a 
different way. Thus it appears that, according to Professor 
Miinsterberg, when we know that certain kinds of contents are 
capable of being experienced by anyone whatever, this knowl- 
edge is equivalent to knowing that they exist independently 
and is unconditionally valuable; but if we were to know that a 
will was capable of being experienced by anyone whatever, this 
would not be equivalent to knowing that it existed independ- 
ently and the knowledge would have no unconditional value. 
And similarly in each of the other four kinds of valuable 
knowledge, the kind of identical recurrence, in the knowledge 
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of which (according to Professor Miinsterberg) the value con- 
sists, seems in each case again to be specifically different. It 
is not necessary, I think, to give Professor Miinsterberg’s defi- 
nitions of them all. But it should be noted that in the case of 
the natural sciences and history, the kind of identical recur- 
rence which he declares to be essential to their value is such 
that only a small part of the knowledge in which those sci- 
- enees actually consist, can, according to him, be unconditionally 
valuable. The discoveries of any of the natural sciences are, 
he seems to think, unconditionally valuable only where they 
consist in finding out that the parts of which a thing is com- 
posed persist unchanged even when the thing itself is destroyed. 
And in the case of history, he insists that unconditional value 
is to be found in it only where it discovers a certain kind of 
‘‘eonnection’’ (Zusammenharg) between the wills of different 
persons. What kind of connection he means he never, I think, 
clearly explains; but it is plain that he means to exclude a 
great number of the connections which history actually does 
discover, since he insists that the connections he means are in 
no case causal connections. He holds, indeed, the extravagant 
view that a volition never is causally connected either with any 
other volition or with anything else, and he gives as a reason 
for this the assertion that no volition ever occurs at any time at 
all—that all are timeless; whence he infers that none can be 
causally connected with anything since causal connection in- 
volves succession in time. 

His second group of unconditional values consists of six, which 
he calls ‘‘esthetic values.’’ These six, he says, are: A certain 
sort of ‘‘harmony’’ among things—found wherever we find 
beauty in Nature; Love (in a wide sense); Happiness (in the 
only sense in which Happiness is unconditionally valuable) ; 
and three forms of Fine Art, namely: Drawing, Painting and 
Seulpture (bildende Kunst); Literature; and Music. Each of 
these is, he says, constituted by a certain kind of identical re- 
currence among the elements of some manifold; and, whereas 
in the case of the six valuable kinds of knowledge the kind of 
identical recurrence meant seemed in each case (as I said) to 
be specifically different; in the case of these six logical values 
if seems to be exactly the same. In each case, Professor Miinster- 
berg thinks, it consists in an identity of will; that is to say, each 
element of the manifold must be willing the same result. This 
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view, of course, involves the paradoxical assertion that mere 
things and colors and lines and words and musical notes, all of 
them really have volitions; since Professor Miinsterberg does 
not deny that manifolds composed of such elements may have 
esthetic value. And he does not shrink from asserting this para- 
dox. He thinks, apparently, that he can soften it sufficiently 
by explaining that, though these things, in a sense, ‘‘really’’ 
(wirklich) do will, their volitions are not ‘‘real’’ in one of 
the senses in which we most commonly (he thinks) use the word; 
that is to say, they are not real in the sense of ‘‘existing inde- 
pendently,’’ since (as he explained in the case of the second 
‘‘logical’’ value) the existence of a will consists in its capability 
of taking up a volitional attitude to every conceivable object, 
and mere things, he thinks, can only take up a volitional atti- 
tude toward a single object. 

So far I have imitated Professor Miinsterberg in speaking as 
if he held that the mere union of the elements of a manifold 
by identity of volition were itself ‘‘unconditionally valuable.’’ 
He constantly does, in fact, so speak, as if love itself or a work 
of art itself were the esthetic values of which he is speaking. 
But this, I think, is not really his view. Here, as always, what 
he really considers to be unconditionally valuable is not, I think, 
the mere fact of identical recurrence, but only some sort of 
consciousness of it. And in the case of the esthetic values he 
holds, I think, that a different kind of consciousness is necessary 
from that which was sufficient in the case of the logical values. 
We must, he seems to hold, apprehend the identical volition of 
the elements of a manifold with a peculiar sort of sympathy 
on the part of our own wills if we are to have an ‘‘esthetic’”’ 
value. 

His third main group of ‘‘unconditional values’’ consists of 
six which he calls ‘‘ethical values.’’ And these six are, he 
says: Growth (the growth of animals and plants), Progress 
(in human society), Self-development, Economic Activity 
(Wirthschaft), Law and Morality. In these six cases he speaks 
more constantly than ever, as if the things themselves and not 
merely the consciousness of them were unconditionally valuable ; 
but even here, I think, he does not really mean it. 

As for the kind of ‘‘identical recurrence’’ which is es- 
sential to these six values, he holds, I think, that it consists 
in each case in the fact that some entity actually does be- 
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come that which it willed to become. Thus ‘‘growth,’’ for 
instance, occurs where a flower wills to become a fruit and 
actually does become one; and the value of which he is speaking 
is constituted, he insists, not by the result, e. g. the existence 
of the fruit (though that may have unconditional value of 
another kind), but by the ‘‘transition’’ (Uebergang) from the 
will of the flower to its realization. It seems, however, to be 
doubtful, in some of these six cases, whether, in his view, we 
have the kind of unconditional value in question, wherever an 
entity becomes what it willed to become, no matter what it 
willed. He sometimes seems to speak as if he held that we do; 
but often again he seems to contradict this view and to insist 
that we have this kind of value only where what was willed was 
of a certain kind. For instance, he seems sometimes to hold 
that we have the value called ‘‘Growth’’ only where some 
natural object has willed to become serviceable to man and has 
become so; but sometimes to hold that we have it whenever it 
becomes what it willed to become, and he does not explain 
whether he holds that whenever it becomes what it willed to 
become it has also willed to become serviceable to man and has 
become so. Similarly in the case of human progress he seems 
sometimes to hold that it occurs, and is unconditionally valuable, 
wherever the will of a society that its members should will what 
it wills is realized; and sometimes to hold that it occurs only 
where the wills of the society’s members are thus brought nearer 
to being ‘‘superpersonal’’ volitions, and in this case he definitely 
points out that the two views are inconsistent with one another, 
i. €. that where the wills of the members have been willed to 
become and have become in harmony with that of the society, it 
is by no means always the case that they are, therefore, nearer 
to being superpersonal volitions. Which of these two incon- 
sistent views he wishes us to adopt I do not know. 

The fourth and last main group of values consists of six, 
which he calls ‘‘metaphysical’’ values. And these, it would seem, 
consist in certain religious and philosophical ‘‘convictions’’ 
(Ueberzeugungen). These convictions must, according to Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s principles, be again ‘‘convictions’’ of the 
‘*identical recurrence’’ of one experience in another; and one 
poimt in which they differ from the three kinds of value hitherto 
considered, seems to lie in the fact that they are found only 
where a value of one of these three former kinds is believed to 
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recur identically in a value of one of the other two kinds. That 
is to say, we have a ‘‘metaphysical value’’ only where we are 
convinced that a ‘‘logical value’’ recurs identically in an 
‘‘ethical’’ or ‘‘esthetic’’ value; or an ethical in a logical or 
esthetic one; or an esthetic in a logical or ethical value. That 
we have metaphysical values only in such cases is, I think, plainly 
Professor Miinsterberg’s view. But whether we have them in 
all such eases is, I think, much more obscure. He seems some- 
times to speak as if we had a metaphysical value only where 
certain kinds of logical value are united with certain kinds of 
esthetic or ethical. Sometimes again, as if we had one only 
where certain kinds of logical value are united both with certain 
kinds of esthetic and with certain kinds of ethical. Sometimes 
again as if there were only one metaphysical value, namely, the 
conviction that all values of all three kinds are united and recur 
identically in one another. And what he means by the identical 
recurrence of one kind of value in another is again very obscure. 
Sometimes he seems to mean that one kind of value recurs in 
another only where everything which has the one kind also 
has the other. Sometimes that the recurrence occurs, provided 
only that everything which has the one kind will ultimately 
have the other. Sometimes that it occurs, provided only that 
some things which have the one kind also have the other. Some- 
times again that all may be said to recur in one another, pro- 
vided only that all are creations of a single ‘‘ fundamental will’’ 
or ‘‘super-ego.’’ I gather, however, that he does believe that 
there is a God who insures the final triumph of ‘‘the good,’’ 
and also that all values are creations of a single ‘‘fundamental 
will’’ or ‘‘super-ego,’’ ‘‘in which’’ (and also ‘‘which’’) we all 
of us are. 

Such seem to be some of the main propositions which Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg seems anxious to recommend. 

It would be strange if, in so large a book, he said nothing 
whatever which was true or which could possibly be useful to 
anybody. And I suppose some of the things he says are true 
and may possibly be useful to somebody. But the number 
of such things seems to me to be exceedingly small. The greater 
part of his propositions are, so far as I can see, purely arbitrary 
fictions, which there is nothing to recommend either in the book 
or out of it except the fact that he himself has apparently come 
somehow, in some fashion, to believe them. How he himself 
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has come to believe them true he does not explain, and still less 
how anybody else is to satisfy himself that they are so. Take 
first the proposition that we have ‘‘unconditional value’’ where 
and only where a ‘‘superpersonal volition’’ is satisfied. Does 
Professor Miinsterberg think that this, as it stands, is a purely 
self-evident proposition? Or has he arrived at it by reviewing 
all the actual cases where he thinks he finds unconditional value 
and thinking he perceives in each that a ‘‘superpersonal vo- 
lition’’ is satisfied? For my part, it does not seem to me to be 
self-evident, and when I review the cases in which I think I 
find unconditional value and in which Professor Miinsterberg 
thinks he finds it, I find many in which, so far as I can see, no 
sort of volition is satisfied. Professor Miinsterberg seems to 
suppose that we cannot believe anything to ‘‘exist independ- 
ently’’ without having previously willed, in general, that things 
should exist independently ; but such a volition, so far as I can 
see, is of comparatively rare occurrence, and where it does occur, 
does not generally oceur till long after we have already attained 
beliefs in the independent existence of things. So, too, he seems 
to suppose that we can never find anything beautiful without 
having previously desired beauty in general; but, so far as I 
can see, the experience of beauty may, on the contrary, often 
precede the desire for it. It may, perhaps, be true in the case 
of every unconditional value which ever occurs that somebody, 
either before or after, has had a desire that that sort of thing 
should occur, and hence that every unconditional value ‘‘satis- 
fies some volition,’’ in the sense that it is the sort of thing that 
somebody at some time has wished for; but I think Professor 
Miinsterberg means much more than this. He seems to me to 
be gratuitously supposing that volitions exist in cases where 
observation does not give the smallest reason to suppose that 
they do exist. And even if we confine ourselves to cases where 
unconditional values do satisfy some volition, what reason is 
there for supposing that this volition is a ‘‘superpersonal’’ one? 
Professor Miinsterberg certainly means, by this supposition, that 
all volitions which are satisfied by an unconditional value have 
some other property which distinguishes them from all other 
volitions, over and above the mere fact that what satisfies the 
one class is unconditionally valuable and what satisfies the other 
is not. But so far as I can see, a volition which is satisfied by 
an unconditional value may be in all other respects precisely 
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similar to one which is satisfied by what has no unconditional 
value. It seems never to have occurred to Professor Miinsterberg 
that this is a possible view. He seems simply to assume that 
all volitions which are satisfied by unconditional values must 
have some other property besides, which belongs to all of them 
and to no volition except them. 

Take again the proposition that we have an unconditional 
value wherever and only where we find an ‘‘identical recur- 
rence.’’ Does Professor Miinsterberg claim that this is self- 
evident or has he arrived at this also by a review of all the 
eases where he thinks he finds unconditional value? 

If we were to use the phrase ‘‘identical recurrence’’ in such 
a wide sense as to include every case which anybody would call 
a ease of ‘‘identity in difference,’’ then, I think, it may pos- 
sibly be true that we have unconditional value only where we 
have an ‘‘identical recurrence.’’ But if we give the phrase such 
a wide meaning as this, it seems plainly absurd to hold the con- 
verse proposition, namely, that we have unconditional value, 
wherever we find an identical recurrence ; since an immense num- 
ber of apprehensions, which seem to have no unconditional value, 
would in this sense be apprehensions of identical recurrence. 
But it may be doubtful whether Professor Miinsterberg means 
to use the phrase in such a wide sense as this. The only clue 
he gives us to his meaning is by apparently holding that it is 
a relation which occurs in all the twenty-four cases he dis- 
tinguishes and in no others. This is certainly not true of 
‘identity in difference’’ in the widest sense, since that occurs 
in many cases which he does not include in his twenty-four; 
and it is, I think, also plainly true of no relation whatever, since 
there is no relation at all which is exhibited at the same time 
in all his twenty-four cases and only in them. The truth is, 
I think, that he does not use the phrase in any one fixed sense, 
but means by it different things at different times. And the 
only definite proposition which he is fairly constantly anxious 
to maintain is not that we have unconditional value wherever and 
only where we find an identical recurrence in any one fixed sense, 
but that we have it wherever and only where we find one or 
other of the twenty-four cases which he distinguishes. And 
both sides of this proposition seem to me to be plainly false: 
both that we have it only where we have one of his twenty- 
four cases, and that we have it wherever we find one of these. 
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Take, for instance, his six logical values. He holds, apparently, 
that whenever we know that a certain kind of content is capable 
of recurring in any conceivable experience, this knowledge has 
unconditional value. But, granted that such a piece of knowl- 
edge has unconditional value sometimes, how can one suppose 
that it has it always? And then, on the other hand, he seems 
to hold that the knowledge of causal relations never has 
unconditional value. What could be more arbitrary than the 
distinction between the two cases? This kind of knowledge 
also, it seems plain, is in fact a kind of knowledge which some- 
times, but not always, has unconditional value. Or take his 
esthetic values. Here, perhaps, it may be the case that we have 
an wsthetic value wherever we feel a harmony between two dif- 
ferent wills, though this is by no means plain. But what reason 
is there for saying that we have esthetic value only where we 
feel such a harmony? Professor Miinsterberg can, as we saw, 
maintain this result only by maintaining that colors and lines 
and musical notes all have volitions, and this seems to be a 
purely fantastic hypothesis which there is nothing in observa- 
tion to support. 

These two propositions, that we have unconditional value 
where and only where a ‘‘superpersonal volition’’ is satisfied, 
and where and only where we find an ‘‘identical recurrence,”’ 


are, I think, characteristic specimens of the kind of proposition 
of which this book is full. 
London. G. E. Moore. 


NATIONAL AND SociaL ProBiemMs. By Frederic Harrison. 
REALITIES AND IpEats. By Frederic Harrison. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1908. 


These volumes are the third and fourth of a series of essays 
collected and published by Mr. Frederic Harrison in the year 
1907-1908. The essays have been collected from various sources. 
Most of them have appeared in reviews, English or American, 
or have been delivered as lectures, to the London Positivist 
Society, or on other public occasions. Mr. Harrison calls the col- 
lection a biographical series. The dates of their original compo- 
sition cover a period of over forty years. They all represent a 
point of view that has altered little (or nothing) during all that 
time: the point of view of a Comtist who seeks to apply the prin- 
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ciples and maxims of his religion to current events and situations, 
political, social or economic. To revise and reissue the occasional 
utterances of forty years is to apply a test against which nothing 
but the power of seeing things sub specie eternitatis could stand. 

There are (at least) three ways of attaining to the point of 
view from which things are seen sub specie eternitatis. One is 
the way of the philosopher; one is the way of the artist; one 
is the way of a detached and wide-roaming intelligence and 
sympathy which gradually builds up a cultured and unbiased 
judgment, untroubled by any haunting whisper of an axe to 
grind in the way of discipleship or orthodoxy. This latter is 
the way one expects to find in this book. But it is a way which 
Mr. Harrison never permits himself to follow. He always has a 
thesis: he never forgets for one moment to be a disciple ; nor does 
he suffer his reader to forget it either. If Comtism does not com- 
mend itself to readers of these bulky volumes as an ever present 
help in trouble it will not be for want of a brilliant exponent, a 
mediator between gods and men, ever loyal to the god, ever sym- 
pathetic to the men. But there is a haunting sadness in these 
pages, a sadness which seems to deepen with the years, and the 
reader cannot but suspect that Mr. Harrison perceives that he 
has not the ear of his time, that the Comtist, like the Rustic of 
Horace, ‘‘still stands by the river, while the river flows on and 
flows past him forever.’’ 

A Kantian or Hegelian thinker may try to cast light on in- 
dividual problems by bringing the particular under a universal 
law or principle of reason or experience, but a Comtist must 
try to bring his particular problem under a particular maxim of 
Comte. This results sometimes in a curious grouping of partic- 
ulars. We find such heterogeneous problems as: the possibility 
of a national church; the disestablishment of the church of 
England the veto on drink; the problem of elementary educa- 
tion: and votes for women are all solved for Mr. Harrison 
when he remembers that ‘‘ Positivism is (p. 197), in its essence, 
a revival of the eternal problem, how to found a spiritual 
power apart from any material power. And on that ground 
it has steadfastly opposed all state religions, all compulsory ortho- 
doxy, all enforced education, all morality by act of Parliament, 
and virtue appraised by the civil magistrate. It is for teachers, 
preachers and philanthropists to make men sober, chaste, tem- 
perate, unselfish and industrious. ”’ 
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Mr. Harrison includes all women in the category of teachers. 
He says (p. 72), ‘‘The true function of woman is to educate, not 
children only, but men; to train to a higher civilization, not the 
rising generation, but the actual society.’’ The assignment to 
women of this honorable function carries with it, in Mr. Har- 
rison’s judgment, their exclusion from political life, on the princi- 
ple just quoted that ‘‘spiritual power’’ must be ‘‘kept apart 
from any material power.’’ At this point, indeed, Mr. Harrison 
seems forced into what is surely an alarming position. ‘‘I am 
not,’’ he says (p. 133), ‘‘for imposing on women any disability 
which I am not willing personally to accept. The worst of all 
despotisms, it has been said, is a pedantocracy—the rule of 
philosophers or moralists. . . . As for myself, in common with 
all those who charge themselves with political principle and the 
Ethics of the State, I have through life reserved myself to seek- 
ing to influence opinion, whilst keeping clear of political life. 
. . . Though I have been on the register of several constitu- 
encies both urban and rural, I have hardly ever voted in a 
parliamentary contest in fifty years.’’ It is not easy to know 
whom precisely Mr. Harrison means by ‘‘all those who charge 
themselves with political principle and the Ethics of the State.’’ 
If he means great and original philosophers we may perhaps 
dismiss our alarm. Such persons are not numerous, and are not 
likely to take the advice offered. But if it means that political 
sagacity and philosophic knowledge should ever be in inverse 
ratio to political action and responsibility then surely the utter- 
ance is the most pernicious reductio ad absurdum that ever be- 
fell a doctrine. 

Mr. Harrison’s reiterated insistence that teachers, preachers and 
philanthropists are to be the gods outside the machine—forever 
pointing out how the machine is to run, but forever out of the 
running themselves—is calculated to bring the godhead into 
derision more rapidly than any godhead or theology of them all. 

It would be a mistake to conclude from what has been quoted 
above that Mr. Harrison bases his refusal of the claim of women 
to the franchise on the same ground as that on which he denies 
to himself the exercise of his citizenship. It is true he and they 
are both precluded, in his view, because they ‘‘influence opinion.”’ 
But while Mr. Harrison ‘‘seeks to influence opinion by charging 
himself with political principle and the Ethics of the State’’ 
women must do this ‘‘by diffusing the spirit of affection, of self- 
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restraint, self-sacrifice, fidelity and purity. And this is to be 
effected, not by writing books about these things in the closet, nor 
by preaching sermons about them in the congregation, but by 
manifesting them hour by hour in each home by the magic of 
the voice, look, word and all the incommunicable graces of 
woman’s tenderness’’ (p. 73). 

So women are after all ‘‘teachers’’ only in the sense in which 
helpless babes and little, young, tender children have been, by 
the mute appeal of their helplessness, by their tender needs, 
their ignorance and ‘‘purity,’’ among the most powerful influ- 
ences in the humanizing of humanity. It is deeply true that 
women and babes have by their tender wants and mute appeals 
humanized men, have, shall we say, been ‘‘teachers’’ of men. 
(It hardly seems fully frank to use the word ‘‘teacher’’ with 
this significance.) It is also deeply true, nay, it is the pro- 
foundest truth about women, that the well of their widest in- 
fluence and the spring of their highest inspiration lies in their 
unlimited capacity for self-forgetting devotion, and that they 
owe this spiritual power to the physical differentiation of their 
bodies, whereby they are capable of the supreme privilege of 
motherhood. But is this the whole truth? Are not women after 
all human, even in their motherhood? And can they not 
be human, and become ever more and more human in the quality 
of their devotion? Does it not matter to the community whether 
the devotion of women be ‘‘according to wisdom,’’ so only 
they be devoted? Is there for Mr. Harrison the same deep 
‘‘dualism’’ between human love and human wisdom, which he 
finds between ‘‘spiritual power’’ and ‘‘the power of the state’’? 
Or, is it merely that he is thoroughly skeptical as to the genuine 
humanity of women, and thinks in his heart that their devo- 
tion at its best is akin to the devotion of man’s best four-footed 
friend ? 

If only Mr. Harrison could see a joke! 

Surely the smallest modicum of humor would have made him 
uneasy at the look of his final conclusion-of-the-whole-matter. 

It is this: after many pages of wearisome reiteration of his 
opinion that women are incapable of forming a balanced judg- 
ment he concludes: ‘‘In an experience now of fifty years I can- 
not trust the judgment of even the most thoughtful women in 
all the matters of finance, armaments, alliances and legislation 
which make up national policy. To speak the truth, I only 
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know one woman whom I would always trust to come to a right 
deeision.’’ How fortunate is Mr. Harrison to have met with 
even One woman of such remarkable gifts!! One wonders 
whether the fortunate lady has, perhaps, had the advantage of 
being ‘‘influenced’’ by one of ‘‘those who charge themselves 
with political principle and the Ethics of the State’’? Or, 
whether, by long and intimate association with one, who ‘‘after 
fifty years’ experience,’’ finds ‘‘almost nothing to qualify in 
the judgment . . . passed at the time on the great events and 
the dominant personalities of the nineteenth century,’’ she has 
learnt those judgments by heart, and produces infallibly, affec- 
tionately and self-sacrificingly the right one, at each appropriate 
opportunity ? 2 

The treatment of ‘‘ Votes for Women”’ is more detailed, more 
remorselessly unhumorous, more naively self-revealing than that 
of any other subject in this ‘‘biographical series’’; but its 
point of view is typical. The belief in the necessary separation 
of spiritual power from governmental power leads not only 
to the conclusion that love and wisdom are forever divorced 
from one another in their highest manifestations in human life, 
but necessitates Mr. Harrison’s various conclusions: (1) that the 
Church of England must be disestablished ; (2) that the idea of a 
National Church is a forever impossible dream; (3) that no 
goodness in motive, ... should blind us to the monstrous 
wrongfulness of any attempt to suppress alcohol by law; (4) 
that compulsory education is a ‘‘fatal mistake’’; and (5) that 
the secular solution is the only one in all primary state-aided 
schools. 

Mr. Harrison ranges over a vast field in selecting the subject- 
matter of his various essays, but whether his subject be political, 
social, economic, literary or biographical, it is impossible to read 
his vivid and animated pages without feeling braced and en- 
lightened, and mollified by contact with a mind rich in varied 
knowledge, alert and profound interests, and wide and pene- 
trating sympathies. This is invariably true even when the 
reader differs profoundly from Mr. Harrison’s conclusions, or 





1 One wonders whether he has met with more than one man from whom he 
would always expect as much. 

* It was surely unnecessary for Mr. Harrison to add that his friend ‘‘hap- 
pens to be a resolute opponent of Votes for Women.’’ 
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when the subjects are such ancient history as the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, or the Bismarckian militarism, so controversial as 
votes for women, or so uninspiring as parliamentary procedure. 


Mary GILLILAND HusBanpb. 
London. 


THE PuiwosopHy or Loyautty. By Prof. Josiah Royce. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. xii, 398. 


Professor Royce has published under the title of ‘The Philoso- 
phy of Loyalty’’ a course of lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston in the winter of 1907. The book, as the author 
confesses, while growing out of academic exercises and related 
to his professional work, is neither a text-book nor ‘‘an elabo- 
rately technical philosophical research. It is simply an appeal to 
any reader who may be fond of ideals, and who may be willing 
to review his own ideals in a somewhat new light and in a philo- 
sophical spirit.’’ 

The new light in which we are asked by Professor Royce to 
view our ideals is the spirit of loyalty shining as the central sun 
of the moral universe. All the lights that lighten men—as con- 
science, beauty, duty, truth—may be expressed in terms of 
loyalty. And the discovery of a simplifying, unifying doctrine 
of duty in these days of ‘‘homesickness and spiritual estrange- 
ment, and confusion of mind about moral ideals,’ the author 
thinks a ‘‘ peculiarly precious mission.’’ 

It seem to us that Professor Royce has fulfilled that mission in a 
peculiarly convincing way. His book is unique in title and pur- 
pose. His main thesis that ‘‘loyalty to loyalty is the fulfilment 
of the whole moral law”’ is at once startling and incomprehen- 
sible. But as the author goes on to explain how loyalty to the 
idea of loyalty is the fulfilment of every rational and satisfying 
desire of man, we see how the individual finds himself and 
makes valid and durable his very individualism only as a con- 
tribution to the total web of loyalties which weaves the visible 
pattern of this moral world. A life lived with no moral plan is 
at worst an anarchic animalism, at best a passive organism. 
True personality is reached only in dedication to a large ideal, 
which includes not our little self alone but all the selves that are 
seeking the expression of their personality through the ideal. 
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Thus our lives are unified, truly vitalized, only as our individ- 
ualism becomes a consciousness of our belonging to a great cause 
—only, in other words, as we become loyal to the ideal of loyalty. 

After a discussion of the application of the idea of loyalty to 
some of our social and political problems in America, Professor 
Royce comes to what seems to us the central chapter of his work, 
namely, the metaphysical justification of the great cause of loy- 
alty to loyalty as the only rational conception of truth. The 
chapter is a polemic against the Pragmatists, who are wittily 
characterized as ‘‘a group of philosophers who have of late been 
disposed to take truth under their special protection, as if she 
were in danger from the tendency of some people who take her 
too seriously.’’ In a delightfully clear and forceful argument 
Royce shows that the sound part of Pragmatism, ‘‘namely, that 
all search for truth is a practical activity with an ethical (a use- 
ful) purpose,’’ is an old lesson which Fichte taught many years 
before William James; and that the rest of Pragmatism, which 
implies that the individual exhausts truth in the expediencies 
of his own experience, is both unsound metaphysics and debasing 
ethies. 

In a closing chapter on ‘‘Loyalty and Religion,’’ Professor 
Royce restates the view of our moral relation to the unseen but 
real world with which the readers of his ‘‘The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy’’ and ‘‘The World and the Individual’’ are familiar. 

Professor Royce’s books are always addressed to the serious 
mind, and sometimes even only to the highly trained philosoph- 
ical mind. The present work seems to us a very happy statement 
of ethical and metaphysical matter of deepest import in lan- 
guage direct, simple, forceful and warm. 

Davip SAVILLE Muzzey. 

Ethical Culture School, New York. 


THE PROBLEM OF THEISM, AND OTHER Essays. By A. C. Pigou, 
M. A., Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge. London: 
Maemillan & Co., Ltd., 1908. Pp. 139. 


Disciples of the late Professor Henry Sidgwick will be pleased 
with this little volume. Professor Pigou is one of them, and the 
same careful analysis and critical judgment that distinguished 
Sidgwick is noticeable in his disciple’s work. The attitude of 
Professor Pigou toward Philosophical Theism is critical, and 
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his conclusions are almost entirely negative. In the first essay 
(The General Nature of Reality) the contention that the world 
has no existence independent of a perceiving subject is ex- 
amined, the objections to this view are neatly summarized and 
the conclusion reached that there is an independent reality, and 
space and time belong to it. The method by which our author 
(following the Hon. Bertrand Russell) dismisses the antinomies 
of Kant does not appear to me conclusive. The antinomies seem 
to be solved by the same kind of argument as Kant himself used, 
although it led him to deny the independent reality of these 
forms. 

What is the content of space and time? Two answers are 
noticed, those of the Materialists and Spiritists respectively. 
‘*Materialisms that deny the independent reality of other minds 
no longer need refutation among serious men. The answer of 
Spiritism is better than the answer of Materialism, because what 
it asserts to be fact cannot be denied to be possible.’’ But the 
arguments by which Spiritism seeks to prove that this is the case 
will not bear investigation. Positively, all that can be added is 
that experience suggests the existence of corpuscles, spirits of 
living men, and perhaps of animals, discarnate spirits of dead 
men and the supreme Spirit of God. He proceeds to examine 
the proofs of the existence of God in the second essay. The con- 
cept of a Supreme Spirit existing in time and space does not seem 
philosophically promising; nor does the definition of God as a 
powerful spiritual Being who wills the good, and who is suf- 
ficiently powerful to make good prevail over evil in the long run, 
seem likely to lead to fruitful results; and I cannot agree with 
Professor Pigou that this meager idea is what the Founder of 
Christianity meant and asked us to mean by ‘‘Our Father.”’ 

To establish the existence of God there remains—since the 
more strictly philosophical arguments have already been disposed 
of—the physico-theological proof, or the argument from design. 
This our author fully but briefly examines, and finds the ‘‘evi- 
dence weak and the conclusion doubtful.’’ Value-judgments, it is 
contended, have no philosophical value. ‘‘There is no straight 
road from efficacy to truth.’’ Value-judgments obtain signifi- 
cance because mixed up with arguments based on the content 
of religious experience. Religious experiences are impor- 
tant and should be treated in a scientific manner. Such treat- 
ment is difficult for many reasons, but it is not impossible, and 
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from it we might be able to base valid arguments for the exist- 
ence of God. Professor Pigou attaches much importance to ex- 
perience in his discussion of other problems in this book. It is 
one of his fundamental postulates that ‘‘unless they are proved 
to be guilty, the apparent data of consciousness are innocent of 
fraud.’’ So he credits the will with a limited freedom ‘‘because 
of the immediate awareness of freedom that is present in us at 
certain times. He maintains that ‘‘the only method of testing 
any proposition about things good in themselves is perception.’’ 
And he perceives that pleasure, the good will, love, the char- 
acter of a man’s ideals and his attitude toward what he sees in 
persons and things are good. These elements may vary inde- 
pendently in any given consciousness, and no general law is dis- 
eoverable which connects their variations. 

We can only refer to the rest of the essays. Three of them, 
‘‘The Problem of Good,’’ ‘‘The Ethics of the Gospels’’ and ‘‘The 
Ethies of Nietzsche,’’ have appeared in this JouRNAL. They are 
interesting studies, but partial in scope. The essay with which 
the volume closes is on the optimism of Browning and Meredith. 
The poets are said to ‘‘have an insight and a power of perception 
and a hold upon concrete reality’’ which the philosopher often 
lacks, but we cannot find inspired philosophic doctrine in their 
poems. 

Professor Pigou evidently expects very little from the 
‘‘thinker.’’ His philosophical attitude is decidedly agnostic. 
Philosophy, as he conceives it, however, is a branch of logic; it 
is throughout concerned with proof. He does not place philoso- 
phers with the seers nor credit them with ‘‘perception.’’ But his 
views, he reminds us, are tentative. And we may thank him for 
a fairly thorough, if summary, preliminary survey of some im- 
portant problems. 

Davip PHILLIPS. 

Bala, North Wales. 


An IntropuctTion To SociaL PsycHotocy. By William Mc- 
Dougall. London: Methuen & Co., 1908. Pp. xvi, 356. 


It is not sufficiently recognized by some students of ethics that 
their subject-matter, human conduct in some of its phases, is 
at the same time being investigated by the psychologists with 
new and powerful engines of inquiry. Mr. McDougall furnishes 
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us in ‘‘Social Psychology’’ with a method and with results of 
which all students of ethics may well take account. 

And first as to the method. The author defines instinct as 
‘‘eertain innate specific tendencies of the mind that are common 
to all members of any one species’’ (p. 22). These instincts, 
directly or indirectly, are the prime movers of all human activity 
(p. 44), and the affective aspect of the operation of any one of 
the principal instincts may be called a primary emotion (p. 47). 
Not only does instinct thus account directly or indirectly for 
human feeling and action, but it is accompanied by a perceptual 
element which in like manner lies at the basis of cognition (cf. 
p. 29, n.). 

It is from this standpoint that Mr. McDougall approaches the 
study of the emotions, and in so doing has formulated a sugges- 
tive theory of one of the most difficult parts of psychology. The 
primary emotions, we are told, are ‘‘the affective aspects of the 
operation of any of the principal instincts.’’ It is obvious that 
comparative and evolutionary psychology will almost take pre- 
cedence of introspection in such an inquiry. And the reader 
of this interesting volume will be struck by the material which 
is brought in from ethnological sources, much indeed from the 
author’s observation. Proceeding with an analysis which is in 
the main convincing, the author finds that pleasure and pain are 
not in themselves springs of action (p. 43). Nor indeed is there 
any meaning in the common identification of joy or happiness 
with pleasure (pp. 150, 154). Another valuable distinction is 
that which separates the tender emotion from sympathy and 
treats the latter as a case of instinctive imitation (p. 92.). 

My quarrel with Mr. McDougall will not be so much with what 
he says, nearly all of which I find excellent, as with some omis- 
sions to which he himself points. 

In the first place, explanation by reference to instincts is a 
mechanical explanation so far as the individual himself is con- 
eerned. And yet for the individual ‘‘advance involves a prog- 
ress from predominantly mechanical to predominant teleological 
determination’’ (p. 263). How is this to be reconciled with the 
statement that the strictly individual human mind, with which 
alone the older introspective and descriptive psychology con- 
cerned itself, is an abstraction merely and has no real existence’’ 
(p. 16)? Mr. MeDougall (who writes under the influence of 
T. H. Green) omits the principles which are necessary for his 
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exposition. These are the principle of individuation and the 
principle of catastrophic development as opposed to the quanti- 
tative and qualitative continuity, which is not, after all, essential 
to the theory of evolution. 

Mr. McDougall has made some progress toward the desired 
end, namely, that psychology should become more largely a de- 
ductive science. But the generalizations about human nature 
which can be drawn from comparative and evolutionary psy- 
chology only carry us a very little way. And although experi- 
mental psychology gives definiteness to the subject-matter of 
which it stood, and still stands, greatly in need, even experiment 
does not carry us very far We are left therefore in this position: 
on the one side there are the more or less exact methods which are 
capable of furnishing generalizations more or less valid, while 
on the other side is the individual who is in each and every case 
an infinitely complex, and at the same time a unique, problem. 
Empirical generalizations, such as those which many writers 
upon education indulge in, are worthless for the simple reason 
that there is searcely one of which its contradictory is not some- 
times true. For example, Mr. McDougall (p. 250) describes the 
stages in a child’s advance toward the higher forms of volition. 
Now, as against such a table I will set my own observation that 
some children from very early years exhibit a highly moralized 
nature. The grace and charm of such natures is violated and 
partially destroyed sometimes by the red tape which is the 
emblem of professional education. And the dismal product of 
the two is the prig (p. 257). As it should be a canon in ethics 
and education that the individual human being is a species, so 
in psychology it is a datum that the individual is unique. For 
it is inconceivable that there should be two indistinguishable per- 
sonalities. 

In the next place, Mr. McDougall goes far with his principle 
of continuous evolution when he says (p. 19): ‘‘So long as it 
is possible to assume, as has often been done, that these innate 
tendencies of the human mind have varied greatly from age to 
age and from race to race, all such speculation (7. e., as to the 
history of institutions) is founded on quicksand and we cannot 
hope to reach views of a reasonable degree of certainty.’’ Here 
I must venture to take issue with Mr. MeDougall. The compara- 
tive method on which he lays so much stress has emphasized 
similarities to an undue extent, and it requires to be supple- 
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mented by a critical method which shall mark out differences. 
Not only so, the comparative and evolutionary methods are 
merely useful ancillaries to the study of history; they are not 
history itself. Still less are these methods suitable without the 
great qualifications which it is the merit of Mendel to have dis- 
covered. I will insist upon one of them. ‘‘A great number of 
specific characters are without doubt definite: they are inherited 
as definite entities, and there can be no question that their first 
coming into existence was a dvfinite event. Every year tends 
to increase the range of characters to which the conception of 
discontinuity has to be applied.’’ (Lock, ‘‘ Variation, Heredity 
and Evolution,’’ p. 280). Human history like that of the earth 
is both continuous and catastrophic. Now, this individual ele- 
ment in human life is beyond ecaleulation; it cannot be foreseen, 
though when it appears it necessarily falls within the categories 
of human apprehension. Genius bursts the bonds of every scien- 
tific convention. And here I seem to find an explanation of Mr. 
McDougall’s attitude to earlier thinkers. The personal element 
is too much neglected, even for a ‘‘Social Psychology.’’ Kant 
is dismissed with impatience (p. 7) as lacking in psychological 
insight. Nor can Mr. McDougall have realized the greatness of 
Aristotle when he speaks of the older moralists as treating the 
individual in artificial abstraction from the social relations 
through which his moral sentiments are formed (p. 229). And 
to apply this personal factor in a case mentioned by the author, 
namely, the instinct of curiosity: the proportion of individuals 
who engage upon scientific discovery in any society is relatively 
very small. Hence it is a misnomer to treat of such an instinct— 
if instinct it be—as a social quality. The conception of a hero, 
scientific or otherwise, therefore, still remains indispensable to 
the understanding of human history. And no study of social 
psychology can be considered as formally complete unless it 
examines the function of the individual as from time to time 
adding specific qualities, to use Mendel’s suggestion, to the 
society in which he occurs. 

With these qualifications (which are rather demands for more, 
than complaints about what Mr. McDougall has given us), 
“*Social Psychology’’ may be recommended to students as an in- 
dispensable text-book. 

FRANK GRANGER. 
University College, Nottingham. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR BETWEEN 
Nations. By Russell Lowell Jones, M. A. Rector’s Prize 
Essay, 1907. St. Andrews: University Press. 


This book is introduced by a preface from the pen of Dr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, in which he commends it as the work of 
a young graduate of St. Andrews and praises the straightfor- 
wardness and common sense which it displays. It contains a 
great deal of matter, mostly historical; indeed the chief diffi- 
culty in dealing historically with a subject such as this is just 
that it involves a survey of universal history. That the author 
has brought much industry to his task and that he has con- 
siderable analytical ability is quite plain. His views on the 
future of arbitration, and the limitations which should be placed 
upon the more extravagant judgments of the peace societies, are 
sound and practical, and if in no way original are well expressed 
and well supported. 

‘*The wars of the future will be like the Russo-Japanese War 
in all essentials. When two nations are brought face to face; 
when the expansion of either means injuring the other, and 
both are equally determined to protect their trade interests and 
their markets, their political aims and ideals, then there re- 
mains but the sword to determine which shall go on. Arbitra- 
tion can never decide these huge questions of progress and 
evolution. No arbitral court can say to this nation, ‘Thou shalt 
retire,’ and to that one, ‘Thou shalt advance’; only time and 
war and industry and efficiency can, by complex action, solve 
these questions’’ (p. 236). 

Save for such cases, Mr. Jones has abundant faith in the 
future of arbitration, mediation and diplomacy as methods of 
averting war, but the Hague conferences, which are dealt with 
at the end of the book, are very justly estimated by him as fix- 
ing for some years, if not in detail at least in outline, all that 
is possible, all that can safely be done at present. That, as the 
assembled nations of the earth recognized, arbitration in itself 
is inadequate to solve some questions; that the introduction 
of coercion would but set back the hands of the clock and de- 
prive arbitral methods of their legitimate sphere and of all 
chance of enlarging that sphere in the course of time—all this 
is clear enough without the aid of universal history or evolu- 
tionary ‘‘sociology’’; and Mr. Jones, when free from these 
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troublesome companions and dealing with the modern and prac- 
tical issues upon the footing of recent experience and common 
sense, is shrewd, readable and safe. He has not given so much 
independent thought as we could have wished to the further 
elucidation of the different methods of arbitration and the 
classification of the subject-matters for which each is most 
adapted. He does, indeed, enlarge on the utility of commis- 
sions d’enquéte in such matters as the Dogger Bank affair, 
and he reproduces a fourfold division of the ‘‘objects’’ of 
arbitral judgments from another writer. He notes, too, in 
connection with Article 16 of Title IV of the first Hague con- 
vention, that the notion there expressed that arbitration is par- 
ticularly adapted to solve questions of a judicial character 
(especially the interpretation of treaties) is really the converse 
of the older theory, according to which questions which did 
not seem fitted for a judicial, but rather for a ‘‘give-and-take,’’ 
solution were deemed the most suitable for arbitration. Two 
facts are given as explaining this marked change—the greater 
efficiency of diplomacy and the development of international 
law. But, convinced as we are that Mr. Jones would have shed 
light upon this practical aspect of the subject had he dealt with 
it carefully and systematically, we are obliged to confess that 
he has not done so and that any useful remarks which he does 
make are unconnected and almost accidental. It is a misfor- 
tune, too, that the account of the second Hague conference, 
which is very meager, should have been written before the con- 
clusion of its sittings, a fact which appears to have prevented 
a proper treatment of the Portuguese list of subjects with re- 
spect to which the droit de force might be waived and a detailed 
consideration of further subjects which might have been sug- 
gested with defined safeguards. 

There are certain further criticisms which we cannot omit. 
Chief of these is that there is a great deal of positive disorder- 
liness in the arrangement of this essay, and that we are driven 
from pillar to post with quotations from a few authors which 
might have been put in his own words when he agrees with 
them, or ignored when he thinks them wrong. We find 
the chapter on ‘‘The First Great Age of Arbitration’’ trailing 
off into an attempt to find a definition of arbitration. Inter- 
spersed with various historical discussions are opinions and 
judgments that might well have been kept until the history had 
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been clearly exhibited and the subject was being treated other- 
wise. The ‘‘evolutionary’’ talk about the function of war and 
the ‘‘sociology’’ generally comes to nothing. In fact, the book 
needs ‘‘pruning’’ severely. It has the faults of most prize 
essays; that is to say, they are well known all the world over 
as a tantalizing kind of literature; and when the subject 
reaches out, as Mr. Jones’s subject does, into all history, such 
faults become at once more noticeable and more inevitable. 
Despite them, this can be recommended as a good book on a 
most difficult subject, and one which is marked, as Dr. Bosan- 
quet says it is, by learning, straightforwardness and common 


sense. 


London. G. C. RankKIN. 


SUGGESTION IN Epucation. By M. W. Keatinge. Edinburgh 
and London: Adam & Charles Black, 1908. Pp. 202. 


Arising out of a study of hypnotic phenomena an increasing 
degree of attention has, in recent years, been given to an in- 
vestigation of suggestion in the waking as well as in the hyp- 
notic state. We now know that suggestion is a process con- 
stantly at work, that suggestibility is no longer to be regarded 
as an abnormal mental condition, and that while everyone is 
more or less suggestible, liability to suggestive influence varies 
from time to time. The importance of considering the value of 
suggestion as a factor in the educative process and in particular 
of estimating its efficacy as an instrument in character forma- 
tion is at once evident. This task has been taken in hand by 
Mr. Keatinge in ‘‘Suggestion in Education,’’ a book stimulating 
and instructive to a degree, and one which no student of educa- 
tion can afford to overlook. 

Permeating an unusual amount of admirable psychology and 
suggestive discussions on points of method and classroom 
technique, the author’s main thesis stands clear. Can educa- 
tion create? Can character be determined by school education ? 
Both questions are answered in the affirmative, for any other 
answer must lead to educational pessimism. But from the out- 
set the author discards the positions of Herbartianism as being 
based on a defunct and worn out psychology; ideas alone will 
not suffice for character building. An analysis of character from 
the physiological and psychological sides leads to an examination 
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of method as a primary factor in the educative process, but 
again neither demonstration nor the method of strict heurism 
are found sufficient: they need a third factor, suggestion. 
‘‘Method, then, as a whole comprises these three factors: de- 
monstration, heurism and suggestion. Their proportions may 
vary, sometimes one, sometimes another taking the lead; but in 
all teaching which is to be effective, and especially for the 
guidance of conduct, suggestion must be given its due place.”’ 
The author gives an account of hypnotic suggestion, compares 
with it suggestion in the waking state, and describes some 
experimental studies of suggestion in the latter state, con- 
ducted by Binet in France and by Sidis in America. Then 
follow two chapters devoted respectively to the Operations Pre- 
liminary to Suggestion and the Processes of Suggestion, that all 
teachers should read, no matter how little psychology they may 
have. Much of value will be gleaned from the next chapter on 
Suggestion and Imitation, while the remaining four chapters on 
Character, Method and Suggestion ; Education as Creative; Some 
Practical Applications; and the Sanction of Suggestion, are all 
from the teacher’s standpoint admirable. The section on the sub- 
conscious mind in Chapter VIII is one of the best parts of the 
book. 

Perhups it is only to be expected that the adoption for scientific 
purposes of a word so popularly used as ‘‘Suggestion’’ should 
make its precise definition a matter of some difficulty. No 
better evidence of the loose usage of the term is needed when, as 
the author points out, even so eminent a writer as Dr. G. F. 
Stout, is not altogether blameless, and the variety of meaning 
attached to the word by different writers is clear from quota- 
tions given in the first three chapters. This is doubly unfortunate. 
It confuses the beginner, and does not assist the expert. Among 
experts two parties are to be found: those who regard suggestion 
merely as a process, and those who, like the author, consider ideas 
themselves to be endowed with suggestive force. Which view is 
the more correct will doubtless be decided by further investiga- 
tion; it is a matter for the psychologist and does not affect the 
educational application. It only remains to add that Mr. 
Keatinge has done very useful work in giving precise meaning 
to a number of terms which are generally used with much 
indefiniteness. Recognizing the undesirability of direct sugges- 
tion as not tending to strengthen personality, the author’s 
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plea is for a more extended use of indirect suggestion. His posi- 
tion can best be estimated by quoting him in connection with 
a moral instruction lesson on Temperance taken from A. Bur- 
deau’s ‘‘Devoir et Patrie’’; ‘‘Systematiec lessons in hygiene, or 
in elementary physiology may or may not be desirable; but it 
can be productive of no good to place before boys moral apo- 
thegms thinly disguised by an anecdotal or hygienic dress. If 
the lessons in hygiene are made hard or systematic enough, if 
the physiology is taught on sound and investigational lines, sug- 
gestions as to conduct may be made in this connection; but the 
one thing necessary is that there shall be a vigorous method, and 
that the boys’ attention shall be diverted from the moral under- 
eurrent.’’ Excellent illustrations of this method in classics and 
literature teaching are given, but the above will suffice. Every- 
one interested in the teaching of morals would do well to read 
Mr. Keatinge’s chapter, Some Practical Applications. 
C. BIRCHENOUGH. 
University College, Cardiff, Wales. 
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Page 382, 15th line from top—for ‘‘uncommercial’ read ‘‘uneco- 
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